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Rest in work is better than rest 
from work. Rest from work is 
mere inaction: There is no real gain in that. One 
grows tired in it, if not of it. But rest in work is 
refreshing. One gains strength and power as he 
works while thus resting. The rest which Jesus gives 
to those who seek it in his service, i#rest under his yoke, 


Rest in Work 


not rest away from it. Not until the believer is doing 


more than now, can he have refreshing rest in work. 
A Christian’s rest is found under the yoke and in the 
furrow.. 

a 
Look up! But who can tell what 


“up” is? Motion and direction 
are dubious things ;-they are merely expressive of 


*“* Upward”’ 


relations between the fixed and the unfixed. The man 





who walks through a railroad car in a direction oppo- 
site to that in which the car is moving,—which way 
is_he moying? Can le move in contrary directions 
at the same time? And balloons rising vertically 
from opposite sides of the earth both go upward, both 
skyward, though both contrary in direction. The 


‘truth is, that as “ Heaven lies about us in our in- 


fancy,” the starry heavens lie everywhere about the 
ever-rolling world. Whatever is straightway from 
the world is “ up” to him who is on the world. “Up” 
is simply the shortest way out from earth. No fixed 
direction is “ upward.” Its only requirement is that 
it shall be away from the earthward, away from where 
men are. When Christ ascended, he simply left this 
common habitation of men and men’s selves. Self 
is an earth-bound thing. He who would rise and 
move morally upward must move away from self,— 
away from the earth, earthy. 


A 


Oo 


“ Lord, and ‘what shall this man 
do?” is a question we are as ready 
to ask as was Peter, and we also must appropriate the 
Master’s answer, “ What is that to thee?” The dis- 
position to compare experiences, an inquisitive spirit 
regarding God’s plans for individuals, the attempt to 
assist his counsels or intrude within the- sacred pre- 
cincts of another’s life, is a fault Jesus rebukes. But 
concern in others’ interests is sometimes more nobly 
exercised when the rejoinder takes on a different tone ; 
as in moments of perplexity over dark providences, 
in facing a seeming failure of the divine promise, in 
view of suffering not to be relieved. Then, as the 
prayer ascends, “ Lord, what shall these afflicted ones 
do?” “ And what wilt thou do for thy great name?” 
“How shall thy ways be justified to men?” our 
wearied sympathies and drooping faith find healing 
in the calm reply, “ What is that to thee?” For 
that reply is a reminder of God’s sovereignty and our 
subjection, of his vision and our short-sightedness ; it is 
a discharge from our self-assumed responsibility, a rest 
to the soul. Right peace have they who realize 
before the Judge their limitations, who leave to him 
the things he has kept in his own power, and, without 
looking around to scan and criticise his dealings, heed 
his clear word of personal direction falling once and 
again upon the ear, “ Fellow thou me.” 


** What is that to 
Thee ?"’ 


Oo 


Something Better  Teparation ought to be worth more 
than than mere preparation. It should 

Mere Preparation have its own intrinsic value. It 
is right, for instance, to train a child with a view 
to.his becoming a man some day, but there is some- 
thing wrong with this training if it also does not 


make a truer child of him. To force a little child’ 


into adult molds before he has really filled the mold 
of child life may put the semblance of an early man- 
hoed on him, but it leaves a gap in his development 
which is forever unfilled and remains forever a loss. 
It is so with much of our so-called. preparation in 
other spheres. If the college student who is getting 
ready for an examination has no interest in this 
preparation beyond the mere examination, he has a 
poor prospect for his personal development. If he 
has no interest in his acquirement beyond a particu- 
lar occasion or performance, the acquirement is worth 











very little. We sometimes find Sunday-schools spend- 
ing weeks in preparatory work for special or anni- 
versary seasons. It is a good thing to observe such 
oceasions, and to prepare for them, byt there is such 
a thing as swamping the school life in this ‘kind of 
preparation. Hymns are learned, for instance, at the 
sacrifice of Bible study and exercises of worship, 
because a certain day is coming weeks hence. When 
that day is over, there is a collapse. Many of those 
hymns are never returned to again. The school has 
led an active life of preparation, but has not grown 
in character or in that for which the school was pri- 
marily established. All doing, if it be worth the ~ 
doing, cannot but be preparatory to that which is 
worth doing in the future. But that which is specifi- 
cally preparatory ought to have some permanent value 
of its own in the development of character. 


CAS 


“ Being Converted ”’ 


A® A NATURAL consequence of the common 
misunderstanding of the mission and work of 
the Holy Spirit, there is a widespread popular feeling 
that sinners are converted from their evil course to 
the service of God, rather than that they themselves 
turn to God, when they see it to be their duty to do 
so. The incorrect language of our ordinary English 
Bible, in referring to this act or process of conver- 
sion, has been a fruitful cause of this misconception. 

In our old version it would appear that Jesus said 
to his disciples, “ Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” But in the new, and more 
correct, version it reads, “ Except ye turn, and 
become as little children, ye shall.in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” In our gld version, 
again, Jesus is said to have counseled Peter, in view 
of his coming denial and repentance, “ When thou 
art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” But the 
new version gives it thus: “ When once thou hast 
turned again, stablish thy brethren.” According to 
the oli version, Peter preached, after the day of 
pentecost, tu the people in the temple courts: 
“Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your 
sins may be blotted out.” According to our new 
version, Peter's call was: “ Repent ye therefore, and 
turn again, that your sins may be blotted out.” 

These differences in the two versions, in their 
teachings on this point, represent fairly well the dif- 
ference between the popular idea of “ conversion,” 
and the Bible idea of it. The popular thought is 
that conversion is wrought on or in a man by outside 
influences, or by a force from above. The Bible 
thought is that conversion is the act of the individual 
himself, for which he is directly responsible, however 
he may be affected by influences from” without and 
above. The old version seemed to.say to the sinner, 
“ Be converted.” The new version distinctly says to 
him, “Turn.” There is no such command, either in 
word or spirit, as “ Be converted,” in the new and 
more correct version. Yet that command is still 
repeated as if it were justified by the Bible teachings, 
in pulpit and press, and many believe that it is not 
at variance with the teachings of the Bible. 

The practical bearing of this truth on the appeals 
made to sinners to submit themselves to Christ, and 
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on sinners in their response to these appeals, is incal- 

culably important. It makes a vast difference whether 

a man is summoned to immediate personal action in 

his attitude and conduct toward Christ, or whether 

he is led to suppose that he must wait pagsively for 
some process on or in him which shall give him dif- 
ferent views and feelings, and make him a different 
man. The tendency of this error as to the Bible call 
to men has been manifest in innumerable instances, 
whatever good has heen done in spite of it by those 
| who held the error, or who were appealed to in view 
of it. 
~The writer knew an upright God-fearing man, who 
was a firm believer of the Bible and an carnest 
student of it, who was faithful in all his duties as he 
“understood them, constant in private prayer, con- 
ducting family worship day by day in his household, 
a teacher in the Sunday-school, and an example to 
Christian believers in his relations to God and to his 
fellow-men, who was kept back from communion with 
Christ’s people in church fellowship by the thought’ 
that he had not been converted, and that he could 
not properly connect himself with the church until 
he had been. He grew gray in his waiting to be con- 
yerted, and finally he died without being conscious 
of any experience which seemed to him like conver- 
sion as he was taught to expect it. Of course, God 
~ knows his own, and will care for them, however they 
may be misled by wrong teachings or mis-transla- 
tions; but they may suffer seriously all their lifetime 
from a lack of privileges to which they were entitled, 
but which were wrongly denied them. 

When the writer urged upon a young man his 
personal duty to become a follower of Christ, the 
answer was, “I wish I could be, but I am not con- 
yerted, nor can I convert myself. I go to church 
regularly, and I put myself in the way of a blessing, 
but conversion doesn't come.” That young man had 
been taught by his parents, and his church teachers, 
that he must be converted, and he waited aimlessly 
for the result. ~ 

In another instance, a young man of exceptionally 
high standards of thought and conduct told the 
writer that he had put himself in the way of the best 
influences, in the hope of “ being converted,” but 
without avail. He had sat under good preaching, 
and had been talked to and prayed with by excel- 
lent mev; but he was not converted. There has 
been many a case like this. 

When, again, the writer urged upon a man the 
ee duty of a change of attitude toward Christ, and 
2 "pressed him for a decision, the man said he would 
gladly begin immediately to follow Christ as his 
Master. They knelt together, and the writer prayed 
with and forthe other. The other resnonded heartily, 
and, as he rose from his knees, he exclaimed : 

“T guess it is all right now. I sort o’ felt some- 
thing break inside o’ me just then.” 

He thought he was converted. If, in consequence 
of that thought, he was encouraged to trust Christ 
and serve him, he was advantaged thereby ; but if 
A. he merely relied on his belief that he had had a 
ax saving experience, he was likely to become fixed in a 
harmful error. 

On one occasion, when the writer talked with an 
ill-tempered, violently profane man, he was moved to 
Tebuke the man for his godless course, and for his 
open defiance of the authority of God. At this the 
man changed his tone, and said whiningly : 

“Oh! when it comes to that, I’m all right. I know 
I'm a rough fellow, but I was soundly converted 
twenty-three*years ago the seventeenth of last Sep- 
tember, and I've never lost that old hope.” 

All that that man had of religion was the mental 
record of his “sound” conversion, and his hopes 
ae rested oh the saving power of that. 

a Mr. Moody tells of the definition of “ conversion ” 
tg given by a believer who was won to Christ while a 
soldier in the British arm7. 

“Tt was just,” he said, “ Halt! 
March!” 

That is the Bible idea of conversion, as con- 
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trasted with the popular idea, illustrated in the other 
cases. : 

The writer heard a ‘preacher telling, his congrega- 
tion, as they waited on his words of counsel, that 
they could not convert themselves, jand that there 
was, in fact, nothing for them to do but to wait for 
God’s movement in this matter. Such ~ preaching 
would not lead the hearers to action, nor was it 
intended to. 

As “conversion,” in the Bible use of that term, is 
the deliberate turning of an individual toward God, 
it follows, as a matter of course, that a man may 
thus turn as often as he finds himself in a wrong 
attitude toward God, or facing in the wrong direc- 
tion. When Andrew found Jesus, and was con- 
vinced that he was the Messiah, Peter turned, or- 
converted, and followed Jesus. When, again, Peter 
turned away from Jesus, by denying him, Jesus 
wanted him to turn, or convert, back again. Thus 
any man can turn, or convert, again, as many times 
as he goes astray. 

This view of conversion does not necessarily affect 
the theological doctrines of “falling from grace” 
and of “the perseverance of saints.” Whatever be 
thought on these points, the doctrine does not pivot 
on the meaning of the Bible word “convert.” That 
word can hardly be in dispute. 

In illustration of the fact, however, that a mistaken 
and unbiblical view of conversion is widespread and 
misleading, a circular sent broadcast through the coun- 
try from a center of religious interest in New York 
City furnishes abundantevidence. The object of this 
circular is to obtain information for permanent pres- 
ervation as “a study of conversion.” It gives a 
series of specific questions which the person receiving 
it is desired to answer. Here are specimens of these 
questions, with this preliminary caution : 

“ Persons answering the following questions should 
be especially careful not to confuse beliefs and expe- 
riences of a later date with those of the time of con- 
version.” \ 

“Where, on what occasion, and under what cir- 
cumstances, were you converted? Had you, before 
that moment, made up your mind that you would be 
converted if possible? Tell, in detail, what you then 
meant by conversion. Why did you desire it? What 
did you expect of it? ... What was the state of your 
health?” 

“ Relate your conversion. What were the various 
thoughts in your mind, and the various feelings in 
your heart, at the moment of conversion? ... Were 
you very much moved? By what or by whom were 
you moved?” 

“ Describe your feelings and your thoughts imme- 
diately after conversion. Were you aware that you 
had experienced conversion? In what particulars 
had you become changed ?” 

“If you have passed through more than one simi- 
lar experience, or through other less momentous 
moral crises, describe each one separately, giving 
date of each.” 

In all these questions not a word is said as indi- 
cating or suggesting any sense of responsibility, on 
the part of the individual, for his turning from the 
wrong to the right, from self to God. All of them 
look not to a man’s turning to God, but to a man’s 
being converted to God. 

Turning to God whenever one is away from him is 
the plain duty of believer and unbeliever. That is 
conversion. There is nothing in the Bible which, 
read and understood as it was written, would lead 
one to suppose otherwise. Of course, the power to 
turn, or to go forward, to halt or to move, to act, to 
speak, or to breathe, is from God; but when God 
calls a man to halt or to turn, God is ready to give 
the man all necessary power to enable him to act 
accordingly. — 

Regeneration, whenever that takes place, is the 
work of the Holy Spirit ; it is not the work of man. 
But the Bible never confounds regeneration with 
conversion ; nor ought a man to make this mistake 
for himself or for others. 





Questions that have been answered 

ee many times call for fresh answers to 

those who have never heard, or who 

have forgotten, the answer. A Pennsylvania inquirer 
thus asks such a question : 


-I would like very much to know why, and how, eggs are _ 
connected with Easter. If you think it worth while, please 
give your answer under Notes on Open Letters. hi 


An egg is a tomb. Life lies dormant in it. The 


warmth of parental love brings life out of the grave. 
child can see a Jesson of the Resurrection in that. 
God’s power manifest. 


A 
It is 


a 


Extravagance is contagious, and so is 
economy; and both have their ad- 
mirers as well as theirimitators. Yet 
extravagance is more showy than economy, and natu- 
rally commands more attention. Several instances, re- 
cently given in these columns, of rigid economy practised 
by subscribers to Tlre Sunday School Times, in order to 
continue their subseripjions to the paper, have attracted _ 
the attention and won the sympathy of warm-hearted 
readers, A subscriber in Illinois, who js gratified with 
the economy of a California woman, writes: 


Economy in 
Bonnets 


In reading your Notes on Open Letters, I saw where'a woman 
living in California had written that she would be obliged to 
stop her paper unless you continued it and trusted to her hon- 
esty to send the money when she got it,—and that she had only 
spent seventy-five cents for hats since 1892. I believe all such 
women will get to heaven. I would to God there were more 
women willing to sacrifice even the luxuries of life, and quit 
squandering money for. the frivolous things of the world. 
While I am not rich so far as the world’s goods are concerned; 
I have a rich Father in heaven, and I want to help pay for The 
Sunday School Times for that poor woman one year, as I see 
you said you would continue to send it. I will send you fifty 
cents, and then won’t you send her the paper one year? 


It has already been said that the paper is to be sent to 
the California subscriber for the current year. Her sub- 
scription shall now be continued beyond, by the gift of 
the Illinois reader. Her spirit in thus economizing~ is 
certainly commendable, although heaten is not to be 
won merely by going without bonnets, any more than by 
having the latest style of them. 





Community 


By Frank Walcott Hutt ~ 


WELL more with men, O Soul! and more with man, 
Add to the ties, the human ties, that bind 

Thee closer, surer to thy fellow-kind. 
Make great, deep, warm, pure friendships, that must span 
This life and that fair other. Ah! this ban 

Of distance and of pride, that make us blind, 

Blind to the lasting joys that others find,— 
Slow, all too slow, our bit of heaven to scan. | 
Comrade with men, and suffer with thy kin, 

If thou wouldst know the Father, and wouldst hear 

His voice speak through thy neighbor’s, true and clear. 
Be friendly, and within thy friendships win 

Rare souls, that have some message to fulfil, 

To do,—and so to teach the Father’s will. 


East Gloucester, Mass. 
Oo 


The Israelites in Egypt 
Skepticism again Confuted through Recent Discovery 
By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


AST winter, Professor Flinders Petrie, that most 

4 successful of excavators, made a discovery the 
importance of which, to biblical students, can hardly be 
overestimated. On the western bank’ of the Nile, at 
Thebes, he disinterred the ruined temple of Meneptah, 
the son and successor of the great Egyptian Pharaoh, 
Ramses I]. Ramses II reigned for sixty-seven years 
over the valley of the Nile,—according to Dr. Mahler, 
from 1348 to 1281 B.C. Canaan and Ethiopia obeyed 
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his ‘rule, and he covered Egypt from one end to the 
other with his buildings. Among the cities he founded, 
as the excavations of Dr. Naville have shown, was Pa- 
Tum, the Pithom ‘of Exodus, and Egyptologists have 


agreed to see in him the Pharaoh of the oppression. 
The temple disinterred by Professor Petrie lies a little 


- to the south of the “‘ Ramseseum,” ortemple of Ramses IV. 


It has long been supposed that it was erected by Ameno- 
phis TIT, of the eighteenth dynasty. But Professor 
Petrie’s labors have shown that this supposition is a 
mistake, due to the fact that Meneptah dismantled the 
temple of Amenophis ITI, and used the stones he brought 
from it in building his own sanctuary. Among these 
stones was a large slab or stela of granite more than ten 
feet in length, upon which Amenophis had given a his- 
tory of his architectural labors. Meneptah built the 
stela into the wall of his témple, with its inscribed side 
turned inwards, and upon the uninscribed side of it he 
engraved a new inscription of his own. 

‘This consisted of a hymn of triumph composed by 
some court poet, and celebrating the overthrow of the 
Libyans, who had invaded and overrun Egypt in the 
fifth year of the king’s reign. At the end of it the poet 


rapidly sums up the other successes of the Pharaoh. It 


is in these lines that the Israelites are mentioned, and it 
is the first time that their name has been found upon an 
Egyptian monument. The nanie is written J-s-(y)- 
r-a-e-l-u, and is followed by the determinatives of ‘‘ man” 
and “woman,” showing that they were a tribe, and nota 
settled people. ; 

The first copy of the text was made by Professor Petrie 
and Dr. Spiegelberg under unfavorable conditions. It 
is not, therefore, always right, and the translation of it 
published by Professor Petrie in the Contemporary 
Review will, accordingly, have to be corrected in several 
points, The stela, however, has now arrived at the 
Gizeh Museum, where it can be studied at leisure, and 
excellent photographs of the inscriptions upon it have 
been taken by Brugsch-Bey. Hence it is now possible 
to tell what it really does say about the children of 
Israel. 

The passage-in which the reference to them occurs 
reads as follows: “ Vanquished [?] is the land of the 
Libyans, the land of the Hittites is tranquilized; cap- 
tured is the land of Pa-Kana’na [Canaan] with all 
violence [?]; carried away is the land of Ashkelon; 
‘overpowered is the land of Gezer; the land of Innuém 
{in the north of Palestine] is brought to nothing; the 
Israelites are minished [?] so that they have no seed; 
the land of Khar is become like thawidows of Egypt; 
all the world is at peace.” The land of Khar was 
Southern Palestine, and the name is identified by Pro- 
fessor Maspero with that of the Horites of Scripture. 

The word rendered “ minished [?] ” is fekt, which has 
not been- found elsewhere. But the determinative of 
“smallness,” “ badness,” is attached to it, so that it 
seems to signify “ minished,” or something similar. 
And Dr. Spiegelberg remarks upon the word translated 
“seed ” that it is used in the sense of “ offspring.” 

Now there are two facts which strike us in reading the 
text. The first is that the name of the Israelites alone 
is without the determinative of “land” or “city.” 
Either, therefore, the Israelites were a wandering tribe, 
moving from district to district, and consequently with- 
out any fixed habitation, or else they were settled in the 
lanl of Egypt itself. There is no other alternative. 

The second fact is the striking parallelism between 
the language used of them by the Egyptian poet, and 
avhat we read in Exodus 1: 10-22. Here, too, we are 
told that the Pharaoh ordered his people to “deal 
wisely ” with the children of Israel “ lest they multiply,” 
that the midwives were commanded to kill all the male 
children, and-that when this order was evaded the king 
“ charged all his people, saying, Every son that is born 
ye shall cast into the river.” , The parallelism between 
the two narratives could scarcely be closer. 

So far as we can see at present, therefore, there appears 
to be a direct allusion in the words of the Egyptian poet 
to the events which took place just before the exodus, 
In the usual spirit of Egyptian flattery, the efforts made 
by the Pharaoh to exterminate the Israelites are enumet- 
ated among the successes of his reign. Whether or not 
the exodus had already occurred we cannot tell. Over 
that event the court poet would naturally draw a discreet 
veil of silence. .Like Sennacherib, who, in his account 
of his campaign against Hezekiah, makes no allusion to 
the disaster which drove him out of Judea, and describes 
only his defeat of the Egyptians, the presents he had 
teceived from the Jewish king, and the spoil he had 
oltained in Judah ; so too the stela of Meneptah speaks 
only of the measures that had been taken to destroy the 
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“seed” of Israel. But, in the light of the Book of- 


Exodus it seems more prebable to suppose that the 
“ Israelites” were still in Egypt when the inscription 
was engraved. 

At any rate, the theory which saw in Meneptah the 
Pharaoh of the exodus has received a confirmation. 
The theory was supported by the witness of Manetho, 
the Egyptian historian, who has left us the Egyptian 
legend of the expulsion of the Israelites out of Egypt. 
The Egyptian legend ascribed the event to Meneptah’s 
reign, though the story is largely mixed with fable. 
Moreover, the rash dogmatizing of “ criticism ” so called 
has received another check. It has been said that the 
name of “ Israelite” was unknown in the age to which 
the exodus is assigned, and that the Israelites themselves 
were never in Egypt. But once more the monuments 
have risen up to confute the skepticism of tlie nineteenth 
century. 


Queen’s ‘College, Oaford, England. 
o> 


Courage as a Duty 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D.. 


HERE are those who think of courage ss a sort of 
ornamental appendage to life, rather than a need- 
ful part of it. They feel it a shame to own to cowardice, 
but no more. They have no sense of remorse for it, as 
for falsehood or dishonesty. It is only an offense against 
the demands of social opinion, in their thought, not 
against those of moral law. Courage is a very good 
thing in its way, they believe, but no more a duty than 
are good looks or eloquence. 

Now it is true that freedom from fear is not a duty, 
because it is a thing which depends largely on tempera- 
ment or experience. The bravest men often have been 
thoroughly afraid, and they showed their courage in 
overcoming their fear and doing their duty. ‘ You 
seem to be frightened,” an older officer remarked to a 
younger on the eve of a battle. ‘“‘ Yes, lam,” he replied, 
“and if you were half as much frightened as I am you 
would run away.” He was courageous, because he had 
no intention of running. 

The courage which puts down fear and does the duty 
of the hour in the face of well-understood peril is itself 
a virtue. It is a response to God’s voice in our. hearts, 
bidding us face the fearful thing in dependence on his 
care of us, and in acquiescence in whatever lot he may 
assign us. It is the victory of faith in the face of urgent 
peril. The man who cannot rise to it has but poor faith 
in him in whose hands are all issues. The man who has 
no faith may have the bulldog’s indifference to peril, but 
not the courage which both realizes its presence and puts 
it underfoot and holds it there. As Bacon says, atheism 
would make our human nature mean and cowardly, by 
robbing us of that on which true courage and magna- 
nimity rests, 

The necessity of courage to a life after God’s mind is 
proof that it is at least a subsidiary virtue. There is no 
escape from the yoke of. worldliness for one who has 
none of this divine quality. The world lies all about us 
as an atmosphere of low ideals of life and imperfect 
standards of action. It puts on the airs of authority, 
and requires us to act on its maxims, under penalty of 
social disregard. Day after day, by slow and steady 
pressure, it seeks to drag down and assimilate what is 
loftier in human character to its own low level. Noth- 
ing but a quiet, patient, steady courage in the face of 
the small stings of adverse opinion and unfriendly criti- 
cism will suffice to hold a Christian’s face steadily 
toward the higher standards of duty; . It is the faith that 
overcometh the world in true activity. 

Courage is equally necessary to truthfulness. Noth- 
ing is so fruitful of lying as cowardice. Teach a child to 
be brave, and then expect him to be truthful. Break 
down his spirit by needless terrors, by way of making him 
plastic in your hands, and you have fitted him to be- 
come aliar. ‘ Why is it you never tell the truth, John, 
if a lie seems to suit you better?” was asked of a well- 
known man, not respected for veracity. ‘“‘ If you had had 
such a father as I had,” he answered, “ you would have 
become a liar too.” Many a father has helped to wreck 
his boy’s moral career by a discipline which sought no 
higher result than a prompt external obedience, and 
took any means that came to hand to insure that. Not 
so the Father in heaven works. He values no obedience 
that is not the free gift of the heart, and he takes infinite 
pains and endures infinite sorrow to secure that. He 
will have “a willing people in the day of his power,” 
whom he can guide with his eye, without bit or bridle. 

Courage is manifestly a virtue, since its opposite is 
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fruitful of abundance of vices. Not worldliness and 
untruthfulness oniy, but others, come in (he train of 
cowardice. Of these tie most notable is cruelty. Hu- 
man history shows in its darkest pages the fruits of 
social panic. The horrors and orgies of the Reign of 
Terror in Paris are traced by their apologists to the terror 
inspired by the prospects of an early advance of the 
allies on the city. To the,same evil root we may ascribe 
the atrocities of the Paris Commune in 1871. But every 
community is liable to such times of coward fear, which ° 
finds vent in coward cruelty. The common effect of a 
panic of fire in a theater, a lecture hall, and even.a 
church, shows that this vice-breeding vice is not far frem 
any ofus, The cruel aml cowardly transactions of the 
stock-exchange have the same evil rvot. . 

So the cruelties of vivisection are to be traced to 
human cowardice. The only plea in extenuation of 
them is that the experiments thus conducted may 
lengthen human life, or, at least, assuage human pain. 
But are we to give up what makes life worth having for 
the sake of adding a few years to its length, or detract- 
ing from its discomfort? Are we to break the bonds of 
tenderness and sympathy, which should bind us to the 
lower creation, in order to profit by their wholesale, 
prolonged, and most cruel agonies? What is the use of 
this longer life, 


~~ 


“Tfin life we are not wiser men, 
Nor braver men in death’? 


It is true that in the view of a modern expounder of 
unchristian philosophy the greatest gain that can be 
thought of is the lengthening of life. As those who hold 
with that school see no outlook for a life after death, they 
count it the best advantage to put off death as long as is 
possible. But the Christian occupies a different pointof 
view. The weights and measures of the kingdom of God 
are those by which he estimates all values. He values 
lung life at its full worth, but not so bigh as to buy it at 
the cost of a deluge of misery to his fellow-creatures. He 
can face death and pain, but not the responsibility of 
acts which are so alien to the mind of his Father in - 
heaven. 


“ 4.—You blame me that I ran away? 
Why, sir, the enemy advanced : 
Balls flew about, and—who can say 
But one, it I stood firm, had glanced 
In my direction? Cowardice ? 
I only know we don’t live twice, 
Therefore—shun death, is my advice. 


* B.—Shun death at all risks? Well, at somet 
.True, I myself, sir, though I scold 
The cowardly, by no means come 
Under reproof as overbold,— 
I, who would have no end of brutes 
Cut up alive to guess what suits 
My case, aud saves my toe from shoots.” 


Philadelphia. 
Cr 


Mr. Moody “ Resting” 


By the Rev. C. I. Scofield 


NDOUBTEDLY, the supreme attraction of the 
quiet mountain village of Northfield lies in the 
unique personality and character of its famous resident, 
the founder of its institutions, Dwight Lyman Moody. 
That personality and character have, it is true, made 
their mark upon thousands of other communities, but 
Mr. Moody lives at Northfield (when he “lives” any- . 
where), and it is here that he is seen and felt and heard 
at his best. And inevitably so, for he is a growth of this 
soil. Here he was born, and here in youth his nature 
received its first impress, which it still retains. The 
visitor does not come into friendly relations with the 
environment of Mr. Moody’s boyhood without discover- 
ing that his shrewd practicalness, his humor, industry, 
and kindliness, are local characteristics,—in him.carried 
to very high development, no doubt, but, after all, indige- 
nous. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the visitor 
to Northfield finds Mr. Moody’s attractive qualities in 
their fullest manifestation. Here he is at home, here he 
is loved and understood, and here he is in the fullest, 
raciest sense, himself. 

It is amusing to see Mr. Moody do what ke calls “ rest.” 
The day’s “ rest” begins at five o’clock in the morning 
with a simple breakfast, and ends seventeen hours later, 
when, tired and happy, the great evangelist retires for the 
night. By six o’clock in the morning he may be at Mount 
Hermon, bursting into the kitchen where the busy cooks 
are preparing breakfast, inspecting the food, often tasting 
of every dish to assure himself of its quality; or down at 
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on sinners in their response to these appeals, is incal- 
culably important. It makes a vast difference whether 
a man is summoned to immediate personal action in 
his attitude and conduct toward Christ, or whether 
he is led to suppose that he must wait passively for 
_ some process on or in hini which shall give him dif- 
fervent views and feelings, and make him a different 
man. The tendency of this error as to the Bible call 
to men has been manifest in innumerable instances, 
whatever good has heen done in spite of it by those 
/ who held the error, or who were appealed to in view 
of it. 

The writer knew an upright God-fearing man, who 
was a firm believer of the Bible and an carnest 
student of it, who was faithful in all his duties as he 

“understood them, constant in private prayer, con- 
ducting family worship day by day in his household, 
a teacher in the Sunday-school, and an example to 
Christian believers in his relations to God and to his 
fellow-men, who was kept back from communion with 



































that he had not been converted, and that he could 
not properiy connect himself with the church until 
he had been. He grew gray in his waiting to be con- 
yerted, and finally he died without being conscious 
of any experience which seemed to him like conver- 
gion as he was taught to expect it. Of course, God 

~ knows his own, and will care for them, however they 
may be misled by wrong teachings or mis-transla- 
tions; but they may suffer seriously all their lifetime 

from a lack of privileges to which they were entitled, 
but which were wrongly denied them. 

When the writer urged upon a young man his 
personal duty to become a follower of Christ, the 
answer was, “I wish I could be, but Lam not con- 

* verted, nor can I convert myself. I go to church 
regularly, and I put myself in the way of a blessing, 
but conversion doesn't come.” That young man had 
been taught by his parents, and his church teachers, 
that he must be converted, and he waited aimlessly 
for the result. © 

In another instance, a young man of exceptionally 
high standards of thought and conduct told the 
writer that he had put himself in the way of the best 
influences, in the hope of “being converted,” but 
without avail. He had sat under good preaching, 
and had been talked to and prayed with by excel- 
lent men; but he was not converted. There has 
been many a case like this. 

When, again, the writer urged upon a man the 
duty of a change of attitude toward Christ, and 
pressed him for a decision, the man said he would 

& gladly begin immediately to follow Christ as his 

i: Master. They knelt together, and the writer prayed 

; with and forthe other. The other responded heartily, 
and, as he rose from his knees, he exclaimed : 

*/“T guess it is all right now. I sort o’ felt some- 

thing break inside 0’ me just then.” 

He thought he was converted. If, in consequence 
of that thought, he was encouraged to trust Christ 
and serve him, he was advantazed thereby ; but if 
he merely relied on his belief that he had had a 
saving experience, he was likely to become fixed in a 
harmful error. 

On one occasion, when the writer talked with an 
ill-tempered, violently profane man, he was moved to 
rebuke the man for his godless course, and for his 
open defiance of the authority of God. At this the 
man changed his tone, and said whiningly : 

“Oh! when it comes to that, I’m all right. I know 
I'm a rough fellow, but I was soundly converted 
twenty-three* years ago the seventeenth of last Sep- 
tember, and I've never lost that old hope.” 

All that that man had of religion was the mental 
record of his “sound” conversion, and his hopes 
rested on the saving power of thei. 

Mr. Moody tells of the definition of “ conversion ” 

+ given by a believer who was won to Christ while a 
soldier in the British army. 
= “It was just,” he said, “Halt! 
March!” 
That is the Bible idea of conversion, as con- 







































































































































































About face! 























Christ’s people in church fellowship by the thought’ 


trasted with the popular idea, illustrated in the other 
cases, : 

The writer heard a ‘preacher telling his congrega- 
tion, as they waited on his words of counsel, that 


they could not convert themselves, jand that there 


was, in fact, nothing for them to do but to wait for 
God’s movement in this matter. Such ~ preaching 
would not lead the hearers to action, nor was it 
intended to. 

As “conversion,” in the Bible use of that term, is 
the deliberate turning of an individual toward God, 
it follows, as a matter of course, that a man may 
thus turn as often as he finds himself in a wrong 
attitude toward God, or facing in the wrong direc- 
tion. When Andrew found Jesus, and was con- 
vinced that he was the Messiah, Peter turned, or- 
converted, and followed Jesus. When, again, Peter 
turned away from Jesus, by denying him, Jesus 
wanted him to turn, or convert, back again. Thus 
any man can turn, or convert, again, as many times 
as he goes astray. 

This view of conversion does not necessarily affect 
the theological doctrines of “falling from grace” 
and of “the perseverance of saints.” Whatever be 
thought on these points, the doctrine does not pivot 
on the meaning of the Bible word “convert.” That 
word can hardly be in dispute. 

In illustration of the fact, however, that a mistaken 
and unbiblical view of conversion is widespread and 
misleading, a circular sent broadcast through the coun- 
try from a center of religious interest in New York 
City furnishes abundantevidence. The object of this 
circular is to obtain information for permanent pres- 
ervation as “a study of conversion.” It gives a 
series of specific questions which the person receiving 
it is desired to answer. Here are specimens of these 
questions, with this preliminary caution : 

“ Persons answering the following questions should 
be especially careful not to confuse beliefs and expe- 
riences of a later date with those of the time of con- 
version.” \ 

“Where, on what occasion, and under what cir- 
cumstances, were you converted? Had you, before 
that moment, made up your mind that you would be 
converted if possible? Tell, in detail, what you then 
meant by conversion. Why did you desire it? What 
did you expect of it? ... What was the state of your 
health?” 

“ Relate your conversion. What were the various 
thoughts in your mind, and the various feelings in 
your heart, at the moment of conversion? ... Were 
you very much moved? By what or by whom were 
you moved?” 


“ Describe your feelings and your thoughts imme- 


diately after conversion. Were you aware that you 
had experienced conversion? In what particulars 
had you become changed ?” 

“If you have passed through more than one simi- 
lar experience, or through other less momentous 
moral crises, describe each one separately, giving 
date of each.” 

Tn all these questions not a word is said as indi- 
cating or suggesting any sense of responsibility, on 
the part of the individual, for his turning from the 
wrong to the right, from self to God. All of them 
look not to a man’s turning to God, but to a man’s 
being converted to God. 

Turning to God whenever one is away from him is 
the plain duty of believer and unbeliever. _That is 
conversion. There is nothing in the Bible which, 
read and understood as it was written, would lead 
one to suppose otherwise. Of course, the power to 
turn, or to go forward, to halt or to move, to act, to 
speak, or to breathe, is from God; but when God 
calls a man to halt or to turn, God is ready to give 
the man all necessary power to enable him to act 
accordingly. — 

Regeneration, whenever that takes place, is the 
work of the Holy Spirit ; it is not the work of man. 
But the Bible never confounds regeneration with 
conversion ; nor ought a man to make this mistake 
for himself or for others. 


























Questions that have been answered 
many times call for fresh answers to 
those who have never heard, or who 
have forgotten, the answer. A Pennsylvania inquirer 
thus asks such a question : 


Meaning of Easter 


-I would like very much to know why, and how, eggs are _ 
connected with Easter. If you think it worth while, please 
give your answer under Notes on Open Letters. — 


An egg is a tomb. Life lies dormant in it. The - 


warmth of parental love brings life out of the grave. A 
child can see a lesson of the Resurrection in that. It is 
God’s power manifest. 


a 
Extravagance is contagious, and so is 
Economy in economy; and both have their ad- 


mirers as well as theirimitators, Yet 
extravagance is more showy (han economy, and natu- 
rally commands more attention. Several instances, re- 
cently given in these columns, of rigid economy. practised 
by subscribers to Tlre Sunday School Times, in order to 
continue their subseripjions to the paper, have attracted _ 
the attention and won the sympathy of warm-hearted 
readers. A subscriber in Illinois, who is gratified with 
the economy of a California woman, writes: 


In reading your Notes on Open Letters, I saw where'a woman 
living in California had written that she would be obliged to 
stop her paper unless you continued it and trusted to her hon- 
esty to send the money when she got it,—and that she had only 
spent seventy-five cents for hats since 1892. I believe all such 
women will get to heaven. I would to God there were more 
women willing to sacr:fice even the luxuries of life, and quif 
squandering money for. the frivolous things of the world. 
While I am not rich so far as the world’s goods are concerned, 
I have a rich Father in heaven, and I want to help pay for The 
Sunday School Times for that poor woman one year, as I see 
you said you would continue to send it. I will send you fifty 
cents, and then won’t you send her the paper one year ? 


It has already been said that the paper is to be sent to 
the California subscriber for the current year. Her sub- 
scription shall now be continued beyond, by the gift of 
the Illinois reader. Her spirit in thus economizing- is 
certainly commendable, although heaten is not to be 
won merely by going without bonnets, any more than by 
having the latest style of them. 





Community 


By Frank Walcott Hutt 


WELL more with men, O Soul! and more with man, 
Add to the ties, the human ties, that bind 
Thee cleser, surer to thy fellow-kind. 
Make great, deep, warm, pure friendships, that must span 
This life and that fair other. Ah! this ban 
Of distance and of pride, that make us blind, 
Blind to the lasting joys that others find,— 
Slow, all too slow, our bit of heaven to scan. | 
Comrade with men, and suffer with thy kin, 
‘If thou wouldst know the Father, and woaldst hear 
His voice speak through thy neighbor’s, true and clear. 
Be friend]y, aud within thy friendships win 
Rare souls, that have some message to fulfil, 
To do,—and so to teach the Father’s will. 


East Glowecster, Mass. 
OO 


The Israelites in Egypt 


Skepticism again Confuted threugh Recent Discovery 
By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


AST winter, Professor Flinders Petrie, that most 
successful of excavators, made a discovery the 
importance of which, to biblical students, can hardly be 
overestimated. On the western bank ‘of the Nile, at 
Thebes, he disinterred the ruined temple of Meneptah, 
the son and successor of the great Egyptian Pharaoh, 
Ramses II. Ramses II reigned for sixty-seven years 
over the valley of the Nile,—according to Dr. Mahler, 
from 1348 to 1281 B.C. Canaan and Ethiopia obeyed 
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his rule, and he covered Egypt from one end to the 
other with his buildings. Among the cities he founded, 
as the excavations of Dr. Naville have shown, was Pa- 
Tum, the Pithom ‘of Exodus, and Egyptologists have 
agreed to see in him the Pharaoh of the oppression. 

The temple disinterred by Professor Petrie lies a little 


- to thesouth of the “‘ Ramseseum,” or temple of Ramses IV. 


It has long been supposed that it was erected by Ameno- 
phis III, of the eighteenth dynasty. But Professor 
Petrie’s labors have shown that this supposition is a 
mistake, due to the fact that Meneptah dismantled the 
temple of Amenophis ITI, and used the stones he brought 
from it in building his own sanctuary. Among these 
stones was a large slab or stela of granite more than ten 
feet in length, upon which Amenophis had given a his- 
tory of his architectural labors. Meneptah built the 
stela into the wall of his temple, with its inscribed side 
turned inwards, and upon the uninscribed side of it he 
engraved a new inscription of his own. 

‘This consisted of a hymn of triumph composed by 
some court poet, and celebrating the overthrow of the 
Libyans, who had invaded and overrun Egypt in the 
fifth year of the king’s reign. At the end of it the poet 


rapidly sums up the other successes of the Pharaoh. It © 


is in these lines that the Israelites are mentioned, and it 
is the first time that their name has been found upon an 
Egyptian monument. The name is written J-s-(y)- 
r-a-e-l-u, and is followed by the determinatives of “‘ man” 
and ‘‘woman,” showing that they were a tribe, and nota 
settled people. 

The first copy of the text was made by Professor Petrie 
and Dr. Spiegelberg under unfavorable conditions. It 
is not, therefore, always right, and the translation of it 
published by Professor Petrie in the Contemporary 
Review will, accordingly, have to be corrected in several 
points. The stela, however, has now arrived at the 
Gizeh Museum, where it can be studied at leisure, and 
excellent photographs of the inscriptions upon it have 
been taken by Brugsch-Bey. Hence it is now possible 
to tell what it really does say about the children of 
Israel. 

The passage-in which the reference to them occurs 
reads as follows: “ Vanquished [?] is the land of the 
Libyans, the land of the Hittites is tranquilized; cap- 
tured is the land of Pa-Kana’na [Canaan] with all 
violence [?]; carried away is the land of Ashkelon; 
‘overpowered is the land of Gezer; the land of Innudm 
{in the north of Palestine] is brought to nothing; the 
Israelites are minished [?] so that they have no seed; 
the land of Khar is become like theswidows of Egypt; 
all the world is at peace.” The land of Khar was 
Southern Palestine, and the name is identified by Pro- 
fessor Maspero with that of the Horites of Scripture. 

The word rendered “ minished [?] ” is fekt, which has 
not been- found elsewhere. But the determinative of 
“smallness,” “ badness,” is attached to it, so that it 
seems to signify “ minished,” or something similar. 
And Dr. Spiegelberg remarks upon the word translated 
“seed ” that it is used in the sense of “‘ offspring.” 

Now there are two facts which strike us in reading the 
text. The first is that the name of the Israelites alone 
is without the determinative of “land” or “city.” 
Either, therefore, the Israelites were a wandering tribe, 
moving from district to district, and consequenily with- 
out any fixed habitation, or else they were settled in the 
lanl of Egypt itself. There is no other alternative. 

The second fact is the striking parallelism between 
the language used of them by the Egyptian poet, and 
avhat we read in Exodus 1: 10-22. Here, too, we are 
told that the Pharaoh ordered his people to “deal 
wisely ” with the children of Israel “ lest they multiply,” 
that the midwives were commanded to kill all the male 
children, and-that when this order was evaded the king 
“charged all his people, saying, Every son that is born 
ye shall cast into the river.” , The parallelism between 
the two narratives could scarcely be closer. 

So far as we can see at present, therefore, there appears 
to be a direct allusion in the words of the Egyptian poet 
to the events which took place just before the exodus, 
In the usual spirit of Egyptian flattery, the efforts made 
by the Pharaoh to exterminate the Israelites are enumet- 
ated among the successes of his reign. Whether or not 
the exodus had already occurred we cannot tell. Over 
that event the court poet would naturally draw a discreet 
veil of silence. Like Sennacherib, who, in his account 
of his campaign against Hezekiah, makes no allusion to 
the disaster which drove him out of Judea, and describes 
only his defeat of the Egyptians, the presents he had 
feceived from the Jewish king, and the spoil he had 
oltained in Judah ; so too the stela of Meneptah speaks 
only of the measures that had been taken to destroy the 
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“seed” of Israel. But, in the light of the Book of- 
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Exodus it seems more prebable to suppose that the 
“ Israelites” were still in Egypt when the inscription 
was engraved. 

At any rate, the theory which saw in Meneptah the 
Pharaoh of the exodus has received a confirmation. 
The theory was supported by the witness of Manetho, 
the Egyptian historian, who has left us the Egyptian 
legend of the expulsion of the Israelites out of Egypt. 
The Egyptian legend ascribed the event to Meneptah’s 
reign, though the story is largely mixed with fable. 
Moreover, the rash dogmatizing of “ criticism ”’ so called 
has received another check. It has been said that the 
name of “ Israelite” was unknown in the age to which 
the exodus is assigned, and that the Israelites themselves 
were never in Egypt. But once more the monuments 
have risen up to confute the skepticism of tle nineteenth 
century. 


Queen’s ‘College, Oxford, England. 
HO 


Courage as a Duty 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D.. 


HERE are those who think of courage as a sort of 
ornamental appendage to life, rather than a need- 
ful part of it. They feel it a shame to own to cowardice, 
but no more. They have no sense of remorse for it, as 
for falsehood or dishonesty. It is only an offense against 
the demands of social opinion, in their thought, not 
against those of moral law. Courage is a very good 
thing in its way, they believe, but no more a duty than 
are good looks or eloquence. 

Now it is true that freedom from fear is not a duty, 
because it is a thing which depends largely on tempera- 
ment or experience. The bravest men often have been 
thoroughly afraid, and they showed their courage in 
overcoming their fear and doing their duty. “ You 
seem to be frightened,” an older officer remarked to a 
younger on the eve of a battle. ‘ Yes, 1am,” he replied, 
“and if you were half as much frightened as I am you 
would run away.” He was courageous, because he had 
no intention of running. 

The courage which puts down fear and does the duty 
of the hour in the face of well-understood peril is itself 
a virtue. It is a response to God’s voice in our. hearts, 
bidding us face the fearful thing in dependence on his 
care of us, and in acquiescence in whatever lot he may 
assign us. It is the victory of faith in the face of urgent 
peril. The man who cannot rise to it has but poor faith 
in him in whose hands are all issues. The man who has 
no faith may have the bulldog’s indifference to peril, but 
not the courage which both realizes its presence and puts 
it underfoot and holds it there. As Bacon says, atheism 
would make our human nature mean and cowardly, by 
robbing us of that on which true courage and magna- 
nimity rests. 

The necessity of courage to a life after God’s mind is 
proof that it is at least a subsidiary virtue. There is no 
escape from the yoke of worldliness for one who has 
none of this divine quality.. The worid lies a!l about us 
as an atmosphere of low ideals of life and imperfect 
standards of action. It puts on the airs of authority, 
and requires us to act on its maxims, under penalty of 
social disregard. Day after day, by slow and steady 
pressure, it seeks to drag down and assimilate what is 
loftier in human character to its own low level. Noth- 
ing but a quiet, patient, steady courage in the face of 
the small stings of adverse opinion and unfriendly criti- 
cism will suffice to hold a Christian’s face steadily 
toward the higher standards of duty. . It is the faith that 
overcometh the world in true activity. 

Courage is equally necessary to truthfulness, Noth- 
ing is so fruitful of lying as cowardice. Teach a child to 
be brave, and then expect him to be truthful. Break 
down his spirit by needless terrors, by way of making him 
plastic in your hands, and you have fitted him to be- 
come aliar. ‘ Why is it you never tell the truth, John, 
if a lie seems to suit you better?” was askéd of a well- 
known man, not respected for veracity. ‘If you had had 
such a father as I had,” he answered, “ you would have 
become a liar too.” Many a father has helped to wreck 
his boy’s moral career by a discipline which sought no 
higher result than a prompt external obedience, and 
took any means that came to hand to insure that. Not 
so the Father in heaven works. He values no obedience 
that is not the free gift of the heart, and he takes infinite 
pains and endures infinite sorrow to secure that. He 
will have “a willing people in the day of his power,” 
whom he can guide with his eye, without bit or bridle. 

Courage is manifestly a virtue, since its opposite is 
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fruitful of abundance of vices. Not worldliness and 
untruthfulness ony, but others, come in the train of 
cowardice. Of these the most notable is cruelty. Hu- 
man history shows in iis darkest pages the fruits of 
social panic. The horrors and orgies of the Reigh of 
Terror in Paris are traced by their apologists to the terror 
inspired by the prospects of an early advance of the 
allies on the city. To the,same evil root we may ascribe 
the atrocities of the Paris Commune in 1871. Bat every 


community is liable to such times of coward fear, which ° 


finds vent in coward cruelty. The common effect of a 
panic of fire in a theater, a lecture hall, and even.a 
church, shows that this vice-breeding vice is not far from 
any of us, The cruel aml cowardly transactions of the 
stock-exchange have the same evil rvot. . 

So the cruelties of vivisection are to be traced to 
human cowardice. The only plea in extenuation of 
them is that the experiments thus conducted may 
lengthen human life, or, at least, assuage human pain. 
But are we to give up what makes life worth having for 
the sake of adding a few years to its length, or detract~ 
ing from its discomfort? Are we to break the bonds of 
tenderness and sympathy, which should bind us to the 
lower creation, in order to profit by their wholesale, 
prolonged, and most cruel agonies? What is the use of 
this longer life, 


“Tf in life we are not wiser men, 
Nor braver men in death”? 


It is true that in the view of a modern expounder of 
unchristian philosophy the greatest gain that can be 
thought of is the lengthening of life. As those who hold 
with that school see no outlook for a life after death, they 
count it the best advantage to put off death as long as is 
possible. But the Christian occupies a different pointof 
view. The weights and measures of the kingdom of God 
are those by which he estimates all values, He values 
long life at its full worth, but not so high as to buy it at 
the cost of a deluge of misery to his fellow-creatures. He 
can face death and pain, but not the responsibility of 


acts which are so alien to the mind of his Father in - 


heaven. 


“ A.—You blame me that I ran ay ay? 
Why, sir, the enemy advang/ i: 
Balls flew about, and—who can say 
But one, if I stood firm, had glanced 
In my direction? Cowardice? 
I only know we don’t live twice, 
Therefore—shun death, is my advice. 
* B.—Shun death at all risks? Well, at somet 
True, I myself, sir, though I scold 
The cowardly, by no means come 
Under reproof as overbold,— 
I, who would have no end of brutes 
Cut up alive to guess what suits 
My case, aud saves my toe from shoots,” 
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Mr. Moody “ Resting ”’ 


By the Rev. C. I. Scofield 


NDOUBTEDLY, the supreme attraction of the 
quiet mountain village of Northfield lies in the 
unique personality and character of its famous resident, 
the founder of its institutions, Dwight Lyman Moody. 
That personality and character have, it is true, made 
their mark upon thousands of other communities, but 


Mr. Moody lives at Northfield (when he “lives” any- . 


where), and it is here that he is seen and felt and heard 
at his best. Aud inevitably so, for he is a growth of this 
soil. Here he was born, and here in youth his nature 
received its first impress, which it still retains. The 
visitor does not come into friendly relations with the 
environment of Mr. Moody’s boyhood without discover- 
ing that his shrewd practicalness, his humor, industry, 
and kindliness, are local characteristics,—in him carried 
to very high development, no doubt, but, after all, indige- 
nous. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the visitor 
to Northfield finds Mr. Moody’s attractive qualities in 
their fullest manifestation. Here he is at home, here he 
is loved and understood, and here he is in the fullest, 
raciest sense, himself. 

It is amusing to see Mr. Moody do what he calls “ rest,” 
The day’s “ rest” begins at five o’clock in the morning 
with a simple breakfast, and ends seventeen hours later, 
when, tired and happy, the great evangelist retires for the 
night. By six o’clock in the morning he may be at Mount 
Hermon, bursting into the kitchen where the busy cooks 
are preparing breakfast, inspecting the food, often tasting 
of every dish to assure himself of its quality; or down at 
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the great barns where the boys are at work, looking over 
‘the large herd of cows, scrutinizing every detail of the 
farm, and tHen meeting the students in chapel with a 
stimulating talk or tender exposition of Scripture. 

Hurrying back to his home he opens his mail, always 
immense, and writes or dictates answers. Then he gives 
attention to the innumerable details of the administra- 
tion of the three great Northfield institutions, the semi- 
nary, the training-school, and Mount Hermon school, and 
to the careful planning of the summer conventions. It 
thas often been remarked that the charm of these great 
gatherings is largely in their freshness and spontaniety, 
and this is true of the result; but the throngs who feel 
and remark upon that charm do not know that it isa 
result achieved by long months of most painstaking 
preparation. In nothing, perhaps, is Mr. Moody’s genius 
for command more manifest than in his capacity for de- 
tails, Nothing is too minute for his best thought, for he 
well knows how much results may depend upon little 
things. 

Of course, along with this genius for details go re- 
markable quickness of insight and of decision. When 
it is remembered that June, July, and August each brings 
its distinctive gathering at Northfield, it will readily be 
understood that the preliminary work isenormous. Mr. 
Moody would find his own industry and capacity in- 
adequate to the accomplishment of all this work, if he 
had not able and trustworthy lieutenants. These he 
finds in his eldest son, William R. Moody; his nephew, 
Ambert G. Moody; and his son-in-law, Mr. Percy Fitt. 
Each of these energetic and capable young men, trained 
In Mr. Moody’s service and familiar with his methods, is 
implicitly trusted to execute his plans. 

And beside these things, which are local, no incon- 
siderable part of Mr. Moody’s “ rest” is taken up with 
the affairs of the Chicago Bible Institute, the Colportage 
Association, the Prison Evangelization Society, and with 
the stream of visitors from every part of the world. 
Daring the conventions all his work must go on, and, in 
addition, the conduct of the meetings. And this is Mr. 

' Moody’s idea of “rest.” When this is over his work 
begins. 

But if the charm of Northfield is largely in the unique 
personality of its famous citizen, it is very far from being 
exclusively so. The place itself is rarely beautiful, 
greatly excelling in natural charm hundreds of “ resorts” 
yhich have become famous, and annually attract thou- 
wrnds of visitors. Northfield is wholly without factories, 
and is the best type of New England farm village. With 
its position high above the winding Connecticut, but 
backed by mountains yet higher, its pure spring water, 
_wel-kept hotels and boarding-houses, and its mile-long 

~ gtreet with stately old white houses embowered in elms, 
it lacks no element of attraction. 


“Northfield, Mass. 





The Birds’ Convention 


By Mary A. Dana 


AW! caw!” said the crows. “If times are going 

to be harder than they were last summer, then 

we shall starve, for the farmers tormented us so with 

their old scarecrows, that we could not get any young 
corn.” 

“Our summer was trying too,” said the English spar- 
‘rows. “We worked early and late to rid New York 
‘City of the worms that were eating the leaves on the 
trees; but instead of being treated as citizens, we were 
called nuisances, and people actually tried to kill us. 

* But let me tell you my troubles,” cried the chimney 
swallow. The air was so damp last spring that I built 
my nest in an old chimney, and had a fine family of birds, 
but one cold day some thoughtless person made a fire, 
and smoked us out of ourhome. Weescaped alive; but 
miy children have suffered with weak eyes ever since.” 

“I can sympathize with them,” said Mr. Owl, “my 
eyes trouble me so much.” 

“ Yes, but as you sleep in the daytime, Mr. Owl, you 
do not need to use your eyes 80 much as the rest of us. 
But, really, what do you think the prospects are for 
another year?” 

“I go about so little by daylight that it is hard for 
me to judge; but Mr. Parrot will be likely to know, for 
he hearsso much that is said. Is not that so, Mr. Parrot?” 


~ 


“Yes,” said Mr. Parrot, I could give many very in- 
teresting bits of gossip, for my cage has hung in the 
library of a member of Congress, and I have hearda 
great deal of talk that I do not care to repeat. The 
family talked about the President, Congress, elections, 
and strikes, and had a great deal to say about the hard 
times. I heard the ladies say that they could not afford 
to go to the opera, or buy new feathers for their hats, 
and somebody said that eggs will be very dear; but it 
seems to me that Madame Hen ought to decide that 
question. How is it, Madame Hen? ” 

(Calls for Madame Hen.) 

“Cut, cut,” said Madame Hen; “I am not a speaker 
or singer, but I am sure that my family is as well known 
and has done as mach good in the world as any other 
family. Everybody has heard of the hen who laid the 
golden egg; but only a “domestic hen,” is the way I 
am spoken of nowadays, I would like to know, though, 
who would furnish all the breakfasts, if the hen did not 
stay at home and attend to her duties; but nobody ever 
gives me a word of praise. Think of the trouble I take 
to raise one brood of chickens! I sit perfectly still for 
hours to keep the eggs warm, and when the chickens 
break the shells, I work all day to find food, and to pro- 
tect them from the foxes and woodchucks; but by the 
time they are old enough to run around and gather worms 
for themselves, my heart-strings are torn by seeing them 
carried off to market. If I rebel, people call me a 
“cackling hen.”—Is the price of eggs to be raised? 
Indeed, it is! I do not intend to furnish eggs and young 
chickens at the prices I have been getting, even if the 
trade of the world is stopped.” 

“ Out, cut, ca da cat,” “ Cock a doodle doo,” “ quack, 
quack” and “ gobble, gobble,” screamed the barn-yard 
fowls; “we all agree with you, that we cannot furnish 
any more Thanksgiving dinners at the low rates we have 
had in the past. If people wish for delicacies they ought 
to be willing to give a good price for them. Is not that 
s0, Madame Goose? ” 

“Oh, dear! do not ask me; I am such a goose that I 
do not know what to say, though it is true that my 
grandmother was a poet, and that her songs are sung all 
over the world. But we have to work so hard in these 
days to supply the market with feathers that there is 
little time for péetry. 
pleasure have little idea of the way in which peoplé 
treat us poor geese. How would you like to have the 
feathers pulled off from your bodies to be made into 
pillows?” 

“That is nothing,” screamed-a chorus of voices. “ Are 
not our children killed to make ornaments for the ladies 
to wear on their heads?” 

“ But,” said the Goose, ‘‘ anybody would rather have 
a pillow than a bright feather in a hat,” 

“T should think so,” said the Swans; “fine feathers 
are all very well when people are happy; but when they 
are sick, there is nothing like a down pillow or a cover- 
lid; and we agree with the geese that prices must be 
raised.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ostrich, “I represent the firm of 
Ostrich & Co., of Africa, which has for many years done 
a very large business all over the world; and we have 
decided that if the ladies will have fine feathers, they 
ought to be willing to pay handsomely for them, and ”— 

“Oh!” said the Humming-bird, who just then flitted 
by, “Iam glad you think so; for I spent the entire 
summer sipping honey from the sweetest flowers, and I 
feel that my stock of millinery will be the choicest.” 

Just here came a loud burst of chirps, and laments 
from many birds, who said that the pleasure of the sum- 
mer had been spoiled by the schoolboys, who frightened 
them with guns, stole the eggs from the nests, and some- 
times even carried their nests away.” 

“ How sad!” cried many voices. 

Cock Robin then rose, smoothed his beautiful jacket, 
and said: ‘ As my family has never been in the commer- 
cial business, I have nothing to say about prices, but I 
would like to relate my experience. It has always been 
the custom of the Robin family te return north very 
early in the spring, but judge of the disappointment of 
Madame Robin and myself, when we came back last 
Spring, to find that the winter winds had blown our nest 
away! During the winter my family used to warble 
about the pleasant summer they spent in that nest, and 
talk about the children who dug worms for them and 
kept the old gray cat away when they were learning to fly. 
But this year everything was changed. Madame Robin 
and I rebuilt our nest in the corner of the piazza, and 
had a fine brood of little birds, but the ground was so 
dry that it was hard to find angle-worms ; and, instead 
of kind children to feed my robins, a keen-eyed cat was 
always sitting on the piazza, and made my life a burden.” 


‘Song-birds who fly all about for ~ 





“ We know just how you “felt,” ud a “taas Witise 
of voices, “ for we have passed through just such ex- 
periences,” =°% 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stork, who stepped dure from a 
neighboring chimney top, ‘“‘no one knows the trouble | 
there is in raising and educating a family, especially in 
these days when people travel about so much. I feel my 


‘ignorance; for while I speak Dutch fluently I do not 


understand English, and cannot enjoy traveling as I 
should if I knew the language of the country.” 

“ Traveling is a great bore,” said Mr. Nightingale, 
“T envy those who can stay at home, for I am obliged to 
go to Italy to hear the best music, and, if the winters are 
cold, I have to fly to a warmer climate, for I cannot afford 
to lose my voice, as that is my fortune; so I am on the 
wing most of the time.” 

“Aha!” said the Mocking-birds, ‘ America is good 
enough for us, for we can imitate many of your notes, 
even if we have not traveled ”— 

“ What conceit!” said the Canaries. “ Our voices were 
trained by the best masters, and though we wear the 
most delicate canary-colored dresses, nobody would notice 
us if it were not for our trills; but it takes most of our 
time to keep our voices in order.” 

“You must not complain of anything,” screamed the 
other birds, “ for you have nothing to do but hang in the 
window, and sing a little! You know nothing about hard 
times. It is those of us zs work for a living that find 
the times hard.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the English Lark. “If you rose 
before dave to practice your trills as I do, and then 
flew around all day to keep your children from falling 
into traps and nets, you would know something about 
real life. But itis hard for me to speak calmly, for I 
have just heard such horrible néws from England,” 

“ Why, what is it? do tell us! ” shrieked all the birds. 

“ Over twenty thousand young larks have been caught 
in traps, and sold in the London markets.” 

“ How dreadful! Shocking! Howcruel! We will not 
submit! Let us strike for our rights! Let us send a 


petition to Congress to protect the birds! ” 
But just at that moment I awakened, and lost. the rest 
of the discussion. 
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It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-schoo!. Questions of general interest bearing ‘on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 


= 
One of the Evidences 
By C. E. Savage 


HE Home Department of our Sunday-schools has. 

many faiihful and loving members. The follow- 

ing is a true incident of a young member of this depart- 
ment. 

A little girl of ten years lived about three miles from 
asmal] Supday-school. She had heard about the school, 
and often Jonged to go; but she was a little, weak crip- 
ple, and ber parents were too poor to purchase a carriage 
or chair in which to take her. And then the summer 
was the only time she could go if she had these ; for the 
winters in northern Michigan, where Lily lived, are 
dong and cold, and she could not go out of doors often. 

One day a Sunday-school superintendent of a neigh- 
boring town was visiting fhe place, and heard about 
Lily, and how she longed to go to Sunday-school. In 
connection with his Sunday-school there was a Home 
Department. He went tosee Lily, and explained to her 
that, although she could not attend Sunday-school, she 
céuld be a member of the Home Department,—could 
study the lessons, and write out the an¢wers to questions 
at the end of each quarter. He promised to send her a 
membership card and the lesson leaves regularly, and 
went away leaving Lily quite happy. 

The leaflets came, and she studied her lessons faith- 
fully for some weeks. One day she said to her mother, 
“ Mama, I ought to work for our Home Department. 














































































































_and go and sleep. I know you are so tired! 


_ July and August? 
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There are three or four of the neighbors’ children, and: 
I wish you would ask them to come over here next 
Sunday. They are far from Sunday-school, and I know 
they would like to belong to a real Sunday-school.” 

The next Sunday afternoon four children, from seven 
to ten years of age, gathered in the humble little sitting- 
room in Lily’s home. She told them all she knew of 


the Home Department, showed her card and leaflets and 


the little envelope with five cents which she had-saved. 
She had a sweet voice, and-they sang some hymns. 
Before the children went home, they all promised to 
come the following Sunday. 

Week after week Lily held her Sunday-school, and 
taught the lesson as well as she knew how to the 
listening children. As the spring drew near, little Lily 
seemed to become weaker. She became. so weak that 
she would remain in bed for days ata time. She could 
not bear to give up her class, so the children came every 
Sunday, and she talked to them while in bed. She toid 
them over and over again what she had learned about 
Jesus, and asked them to try and be like him. 

The Sunday before Easter,as she lay on her little bed, 
she said to the children: “I want you all to remember - 
what we have studied about every Sunday, and try to be 
like Jesus. When you come next Sunday, I don’t think 
T’ll be here. I am going away soon. I am going to be 
with Jesus all the time. You will come some time too. 
Don’t forget our lessons. - Study them every Sunday, 
and when you live near a Sunday-school I know you'll 
be glad to go.” 

The night before Easter, Lily seemed brighter and 
better than she had been, and, as her mother sat beside 
her, and held her hand, she said: ‘Mama, to-morrow 
will be Easter. Wouldn’t it be nice if I should die Eas- 
ter morning, and wake up in heaven? I am going to 
die, mama, and I would like to die Easter morning.” 

As the hours passed, she said: “‘ Now, mama, kiss me, 
If I want 


anything, I'll call you. I feel so well, and I’ll be all 


right.” 


The mother tried to remain, but; to satisfy her little 
girl, she lay down on a couch near the little bed, and 
sleep soon came to the tired body. 

As the dawn of the beautiful Easter morning began to 
stream into the room, the mother awoke and went 
quickly to the little cot. Little Lily lay there, calm 
and peaceful, with a beautiful smile on her face, as if 
asleep. But her spirit had left the little crippled body, 
and gone in the glorious Easter dgwning to meet her 
Jesus. 


CAS 


Decreased attendance at Sunday- 
school, in the extremes of winter’s 
cold and summer’s heat, as at other 
times, is oftener due to lack of will than to absence from 
home. Iu a certain large school, the gradual departure 
of officers, teachers, and many scholars, frum the city 
obliges the superintendent to resort to various methods 
foratime. He consolidates tlhe classes so long as enough 
teachers hold out. “ This usually leaves a chasm about 
six weeks long,” he writes, “and during this time we 
bridge it, by combining the Sunday-school with the 
morning preaching service, and adapting it more than 
usual to the children.” 
schools, however, the needful thing, in keeping up mid- 
summer or midwinter attendance, is to arouse the 
spirit of school loyalty. This was done last year in 
the Congrégational Sunday-school of Whitman, Massa- 


Maintaining Mid- 
summer Attendance 


_chiusetts, by the distribution of two specially prepared 


cards, printed for the purpose. One was signed by the 
pastor, superintendent, and assistant superintendent. 
At the top was a title, “ Midsummer Rally,” and a blank 
line for inserting a teacher’s or scholar’s name; at the 
bottom a note, “ Please keep this card, and put it where 
you will be sure to see it for the next two months; ” and 
in the center this appeal: “ Dear Friend,—Will you 
help us in a special effort for our Sunday-school during 
We wish to have the largest attend- 
ance of teachers and scholars ever known-in the history 
of our school. There is no reason why we may not do 
this. Those who come to the front in the heat of mid- 
‘summer weather surely show an interest in the school,— 
interes enough to make some sacrifice of comfort and 
convenience to be present. We need your presence, and 
we believe you will do all you can to help us.” The 
card for the little children, signed by the leader of the 
primary department, had in the center a picture of two 
birds, in colors; above, a stanza, familiar to the scholars, 
about birds, flowers, and little children praising the Lord ; 
and below, this personal word: “ Dear 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


In by far the larger number of . 


Can you - 
_» Bot help us ‘sing our song of praise’ by coming to Sun- 


day-school every Sunday in July and August when it is 
possible for you tu do so?” 
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Reporting In Marion Lawrance’s Sunday-school, 
Teachers’-Meeting the Washington Street Congregational 
Attendance of Toledo, Ohio, its quarterly report 
gives not only the attendance of the school and the offer- 
ing of each Sunday, but, in a third column, the number 
of teachers who attended the teachers’-meeting, and the 
average for the quarter. In a number of instances, dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year, the attendance reached 
fifty-eight and fifty-nine out of a total of eighty-four 
teachers. The quarterly report is evidently a good re- 
minder. 





Methods Used in a Bible Class of 
Young People 


By Belle M. Brain 


HE class, consisting of young people of both sexes, 
was partly @ training-class for teachers. Every 
Sunday two were appointed to prepare the lesson for the 
following Sunday, so as to enable them to act as supplies 
or substitutes for absent teachers, A large per cent of 
the members have become officers and teachers in the 
school. 

Partly for this reason, and partly because I do aot’ 
believe the best teaching is ever done where the teacher 
does most of the talking, I asked to be considered leader 
of the class rather than its teacher. 

sWe had the “ Westminster Teacher ” and quarterlies, 
lany of the members subscribed for The Sunday School 
mes. Ig the quarterly and “ Teacher” the lesson was 
vided into sections, usually three, sometimes only two, 
occasionally four. At the close of the lesson, each sec- 
tionswas assigned to some member of the class for teach- 
ing on the following Sunday. We opened the class 
lesson (we occupy a room of our own) with the roll-call, 
followed by a short prayer for the presence of the Holy 
Spirit and his leadership and guidance in our study. 
. ben each section of the lesson was taught by the one to 
who it had been assigned in any way he chose to teach 
it,—with notes or without, a Bible reading, or quotations 
from standard authorities. 

Many of these young people took a great deal of 
trouble preparing their sections, and some excellent 
teaching was done. The sense of responsibility was 
sufficiently great to make it a rare occurrence for any 
one to failin his partyand we seldom had a refusal to 
take the part assigned. 

Following each section was a short discussion led by 
the leader of the class, and at the close of the lesson- 
hour a few minutes were reserved for clinching the 
truths taught, and emphasizing the lessons brought out 
in the study. 

I look back to this period as the most delightful Sun- 
day-school teaching I ever engaged in, and believe it 
also to have been productive of the best results. 

But a time came when the class had changed greatly. 
Many had become teachers in the Sunday-school, others 
had left the city, and new members had been gathered in 
from all quarters, from the different colleges and the high 
school, and we had a class of timid strangers. Of course, 
it was out of the question to continue the old method. 
A new one must be found which would bring these peo- 
ple up to a good plan of study. And so a new plan was 
successfully used. A set of bevel-edge cards was printed : 


OUTLINE FOR LESSON STUDY 
Search the Scriptures (John 6 : 39) 





. Intervening Events. 

Time. 

Place. 

Persons. 

. Incidents. 

. Parallel Passages and Scripture References, 
. Difficulties. 

. Doctrines and Duties. 

. Central Thought. 

. Personal Application—to myself, to others. 


SO ONANRYH 
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Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin 
against thee (Psa. 119 : 11). ® 
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These were tied with ribbons by which to bang them, 
and one given to each member of the class, with the 
request that they be hung at home in a conspicuous 
place, and used in studying the lesson. 

In the class the lesson was taken up in the order named 
on the card as rapidly as possible, and then the topic 
most prominent in the special lesson for the day was 
dwelt on at more length. 

Later, to secure better study, each member was given 
a notebook, and asked to write down at home the results 
of the study as outlined on the card. This plan gave 
excellent results, and many notebouks were well and 
faithfully used. 

This plan at last began to seem monotonous, and others 
took its place. In studying Genesis we used the “ induc- 
tive method,” studying the whole book, but following also 
the International Jesson for the day, .This was most 
profitable study. In this the leader prepared a brief 
outline, which was put on the blackboard as it was 
needed in unfolding the lesson, and the members copied 
the outline in notebooks furnished them, The Sunday. 
School Times “ Outline Studies” gave most valuablé 
help, we found. 

A year or two ago, when we studied the life of Christ 
during an entire year, we aimed to follow the Interga- 
tional lessons, but also to take up the events between, 
and make a systematic study of the wholelife. I bought 
Kephart’s “.Chart of the Life of Christ,” Stevens and* 
Burton’s “‘ Harmony of the Gospels,” and a mimeograph. 
These, with the “‘ Outline Studies ” in The Sunday School 
Times, furnished the principal helps for the work of the 
class. 

According to the harmony, the life was divided into 
nine sections, Section I was mimeographed, and a 
copy given to each member for use in the clases, and also 
for use in home study. This section was studied as 
many Sundays as the International lessons were found 
within it. Then Section II was mimeographed and used, 
and so on. 

Whenever a section had been finished, a list.of ex- 
amination questions was prepared by the pastor, the 
superintendent, or some other Bible scholar. These 
questions were mimeographed, and given to the members 
with the request that they write out the answers at home 
during the week without help of any kind, and bring 
them back on the following Sunday. The leader cor- 
rected them, and returned them. Some very creditable 
papers were handed in. 

When one or more lessons were on the life of some 
Bible character, we studied the whole life under the 
name “Character Study.” The life was studied under 
some such outline as this: Early life, training, practical, 
mental, spiritual ; call to work, work done, books written, 
words uttered, estimate of life work—by God, by men of 
his time, by men of to-day; lessons from the life. Some- 
times these topics were assigned to different members, 
sometimes they were put on a blackboard, and the 
whole class contributed to the lesson work in one way 
or another. 


Springfield, Ohio. 





CAB 


No one would venture to tell a Sun- 
day-school teacher how to dress before 
going to the class, but a suggestion 
of how not to dress might be needed in some instances. 
It would seem that every sensible teacher should avoid 
extravagance and aim at simplicity, not only when the 
class consists of “ plain” children in a mission school, 
but when, the scholars are from “‘ wealthy families,”— 
with whom, as a rule, simplicity is a sign of good breeding. 
And yet there are teachers whose conspicuous personal 
adornment as seen in the school causes unfavorable com- 
ment, and arouses a prejudice which even devotion and 
skill in teaching can scarcely overcome. This is nota 
matter of slight consequence. 


The Teacher's 
Dress 


— 


Social reunions, wisely managed, may 
be as effective in Sunday-school work 
as in other enterprises. In the Armour 
Mission, Chicago, the teachers have a sociable every three 
months. Numbering more than a hundred, and accom- 
panied often by friends, the gathering is a notable event. 
With music, recitations, addresses, and conference on 
work or plans, besides more directly social features, the 
evening is made delightful, and is looked forward to with 
eagerness. Sometimes the entire arrangement of details 
is committed to one of the Bible-classes, the work and 
the pleasure of it thus b-ing divided and shared. 


Teachers’ Quarterly 
Sociable 


Lesson Calendaz 


- Z. July 5.—David, King of Judah ..  niteibiisaihcchupie 
2 July 12.~—David, King over All Ierael.. 
_) & July 19.—The Ark Brought to Jerusalem «00.0.0... +. 
| 4. Saly 26.—God's Promises to David... 
' & August 2.—David's Kindness 
6 August 9.—David's Victories... ee 
7. August 16.—David's Confession ‘and Forgiveness. 
8. August 23.—Absalom’s Rebellion 
®, August 30.—Absalom's Defeatand Death... 
30, September 6.—David's Love for God's House... 
33, Beptember 13.— David's Gratitude to God 





(utline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


* J a 
Study 4.—God’s Promise to David 
4 2 Samuel 7 : 1-29. 


1. Crrricis™. 

A careful comparison of 1 Chronicles 17 shows that the 
chronicler copied from 2 Samuel. Verses 27, 13 and 1, of 
Chronicles illustrate the slight changes he made. Chapter 7 
of 2 Samuel stands by itself in phraseology and style, and was 

probably taken from a distinct source. The compiler in- 
+ gerted it, after the account of the transfer of the ark, out of 
* Sts chronological place. 

Vi) Tae Awxatysis or THE MATERIAL. 

After David's wars were over, he resolved to build a tem- 
ple which should worthily enshrine the ark of God (2 Sam. 
71,2). Nathan at first approved (y. 3), but received that 
night, in a vision, a message for David (v. 4), checking his 
purpose (vs. 5-7), recounting his past mercies (vs. 8-11), and 
_ promising a perpetual dynasty (vs.12-17). David responds 
06 this message with an expression of humble thankegiving 

(vs. 18-21), of praise for God’s wonderful works toward Israel 
~ (vs, 22-24), and of prayer that the promise be fulfilled (vs. 
25-29). 
Til. Torics ror Srupy. 
1,. Duvid’s Purpose in Regard to the Temple. (1.) The 
_ Maturalness of it. Notice the prophet Nathan’s personal 
| approval (v. 3). David desired to do no less for Jehovah 
than other kings did for their gods. (2) Why, then, frus- 
trated? According to 1 Chronicles 22: 8 and 28 : 3, it was 
because David was a man of war and blood. Note that 
2 Samuel lays stress on the political necessity of firmly 
ishing the kingdom in peace before building a temple. 

) How David furthered the enterp:ise. Compare 1 Chron- 
18: 7, 8, 11; 22: 2-5, 14-16; 23: 6 ff. ; 26 : 26-28; 28: 
1]; 29: 2-9. Snch a statement as 1 Chronicles 22: 14 is 

bly not to be treated as a sober cstimate. David did, 
however, accumulate material for building and for ornamen- 
tation, giving freely the spoil of his wars. 

+, 2. God's Promise to David. (1.) The terms of the promise. 

Simply that David's dynasty should continue perpetually,— 
_ adynasty of fallible, sinful, human kings (v.15). Nothing 
. Ge said about the perfect reign of a sinless king. (2.) Its 
Messianic significance. Not necessarily clear to David. 
The promise is interpreted to confer great honor on David's 
family (v.19) and upon the people (v. 23), and to assure per- 
, Manence to the dynasty (vs. 26, 29). The Messianic signifi- 
cance could only be appreciated by a later generation, who 
realized David's p'ace in Israel’s history and the complete 
significance.of that history, (3.) Those who interpreted this 
significance. To the author of tne Books of Samuel, who 
gathered together the historical data into book. form, the 
promise was specifically Messianic, living, as he probably 
did, ip the era of the prophets. Psalm 89: 19-37; 132: 11, 
12; Isaiah 55 : 83,—are examples of the relivenses made by 
peslesiets and prophets to this particular promise. It is 
. clear, then, that the religious thinkers of Israel in course of 
time perceived and proclaimed the real thought of God in 

. regard to David, 
.. . B The Light Thrown upon David by this Chapter. (1.) His 
character. Nowhere in literature can one find a more 
_ @eeply spiritual prayer of thanksgiving. Refinement, ten- 
_ deritess, earnestness, faith, are all here. (2) His relation to 

Israel. What made David a sort of typical man? Not that 
he was perfect man, but (comp. Paul’s characterization, Acts 

13 : 36) because he exhibited in his character the ideal traits 
of his nation, because he gave a solid and permanent basis to 
a higher stage of development for the nation, and because 
-. through him the nation received ite Srst well-defined im- 
ysipulse. toward the future, It began to dimly realize its own 


- 


Compare Psalm 89 ; 19-87. 
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IV. Rererences. 

Kirkpatrick, “Second Samue].” Note 1 in the Appendix 
has a very sensible discussion of thie chapter as interpreted 
Messianically. 


ROVEY | 
Lesson 4, July 26, 18906 


God’s Promises to David 


Goutpen Text: In thee, O Lord; do I put my trust.—Psa, 
71: 1. 2 
(2 Sam. 7: 4-16. Memory verses: 12, 13.) 
Read 2 Samuel 7 : 1-29 


COMMON VERSION 


4 { And it came to pass that 
night, that the word of the Lorp 
came unto Né’than, saying, 

5 Goand tell my servant David, 
Thus saith the Lorp, Shalt thou 
build me a house for me to dwell 
in? 

6 Whereas I have not dwelt in 
any house since the time that I 
brought up the children of 
Is’ra-el out of Egypt, even to this 
day, but have walked in a tent 
and in a tabernacle. 

7 In all the places wherein I 
have walked with all the chil- 
dren of Is’ra-el spake I a word 
with any of the tribes of Is‘ra-el, 
whom I commanded to feed my 
people Is‘ra-el, saying, Why build 
ye not mé a house of cedar? 

8 Now therefore so shalt thou 
say ‘unto my servant David, Thus 
saith the Lorp of hosts, I took 
thee from the sheepcote, from 
following the sheep, to be ruler 
over my people, over Is’ra-el : 
~9 And I was with thee whither- 
soever thou wentest, and have 
cut off all thine enemies out of thy 
sight, and have made theea great 
name, like unto the name of the 
great men that are in the earth. 

10 Moreover Ff will appoint a 
place for my people Is’ra-el, and 
will plant them, that they may 
dwell in a place of their own, 
and move-no more ; neither shall 
the children of wickedness afflict 
them any more, as beforetime, 

11 And assince the time that I 
commanded judges to be over my 
people Is’ra-el, and have cansed 
thee to rest from all thine ene- 
mies. Also the LorD telleth thee 
that he will make thee a house. 

124 And when thy days be ful- 
filled, and thou shalt sleep with 
thy fathers, I will set up thy seed 
~after thee, which shall proceed 
out of thy bowels, and I wiil es- 
tablish his kingdom. 

18 He shall build a house for 
my name, and I will stablish the 
throne of his kingdom for ever. 

14 I will be his father, and he 
shall be my son. If he commit 
iniquity, I will chasten him with 
the rod of men, and with the 
stripes of the children of men : 

15 But my mercy shall not de- 
part away from him, as I took i 
from Saul, whom I put away be- 
fore thee. 

16 And thine house-and thy 
kingdom shall be established for 
ever before thee: thy. throne 
shall be established for ever. 


REVISED VERSION 


4 And it came to pass th® same 
night, that the word of the 
LoRD came unto Nathan, say- 

5 ing, Go and tell my servant 
David, Thus saith the Lorp, 
Shalt thou build me an house 

6 for me todwellin? for I have 
not dwelt in an house since 
the day that I brought up the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, 
even to this day, but have 
walked in a tent and in a tab- 

7 ernacle. In all places wherein 
Ihave walked with all the 
children of Israel, spake Ia 
word with J any of the tribes 
of Israel, whom I commanded 
to feed my people Israel, say- 
ing, Why have ye not built me 
an house of cedar? Now 
thereforé thus shalt thou say 
unto my servant David, Thus 
saith the Lorp of hosts, I took 
thee from the * sheepcote, from 
following the sheep, that thou 
shouldest be * prince over my 

9 people, over Israel: and I have 
been with thee whithersoever 
thou wentest, and bave cut off 
all thine enemies from before 
thee; and I will make thee a 
great name, like unto the 
name of the great ones that 

10 are in the earth. And I will 
appoint a place for my people 
Israel, and will plant them, 
that they may dwell in their 
own place, and be moved no 
more; neither shall the thil- 
dren of wickedness afflict 
them any more, as at the first, 
and as from the day that I 
commanded judges to be over 
my people Israel ; and I ¢ will 
cause thee to rest from all 
thine enemies. Moreover the 
Lorp telleth thee that the 
Lorp will make thee an 

12 house. When thy days be ful- 
filled, and thou shalt sleep 
with thy fathers, I will set up 
thy seed after thee, which 
shall proceed out of thy bow- 
els, and I will establish his 

13 kingdom. He shall build an 
house for my name, and I will 
establish the throne of his 

14 kingdom for ever. I will be 
his father, and he shall be my 
son: if he commit iniquity, I 


of men, and with the stripes 

15 of the children of men; but 
my mercy shall not depart 
from him, as I took it from 
Saul, whom I put away before 

16 thee. And thine house and 
thy kingdom shall be made 
sure for ever before thee: 
thy throne shali be established 
for ever, 

Fi. Chr. xvii. 6, any of the judges. 2 Or, pasture *Or, leader 4 Or, have 


The American —— would Lane Ps a neste for “ an house” 
oA vasets &7, li, neat for, “be sb ; 
“ lov ” 


” *« 
bg aren se: ana mercy i verse 18; es 


« Jehovah" for™ the Lorn” wherever it occurs. 


KASH 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : God’s Care of His Chosen. 


GoLpEN Text For THE QuArtER: He chose David also 
his servant, and took him from the sheepfolds.—Psa, 78 : 70. 
Lesson Topic: Assuring with Precious Promises. 


1. God's Gracious Acts, vs. 4-94. 
2. God’s Gracious Promises, vs. 9 b-16. 


OUTLINE : { 


Darty Home READINGS: 


M.—2 SAM. 7: 1-16. God’s promises to David. 
T.—2 Sam. 7: 18-29. David's response. 

W.—1 Chron. 28: 1-10. The promise remembered. 
T.—1 Kings 8 : 12-21. The promise fulfilled. 
F.—Psa. 132: 1-18. Precious promises. 
S.—Jer._33 : 14-22. A firm covenant. 

S.—Heb. 1: 1-12. ‘The established throne. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Readjng Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


will chasten him with the rod . 


I. GoD’s GRACIOUS ACTS. 
1. Revealing his Will : : 
Ee ee er. : 
). 


The word of God came to Nathan (1 Chron. 17 : 
Blessed are they that hear the word of God ( (Lowe ii’: : D8), 


2. Recalling his Condescension : 
I have not dwelt in an Aouse . . . even to this day (6). 


I chose no city . . . to build an house (1 > 16).. 
There am Tin the midst of theni (Matt. 18 20). 


3- Recalling his Long-sufferimg : 
Spake Ia word,... Why have ye not a a Seer ane 


Slow to auger, and plenteous in mercy (Psa. 108 
The longsuffering o oe in the Gare of Noah {1 Pet. 3:20), 


4- Recalling his Mercies : 
I took thee . . . that thou shou’dest be prince (8). 
He keepeth the sheep. . This is he (1 Sam. 16; 11, 12), 
He chose David, . n the sheepfoilds (Psa. 78 : 70). 
5- Impressing his Fiactity : s 
I have been with thee whithersoever thou wentest (9). 
7 behaved himself wisely ;...the Lord was with him (1 Sam, 


The Lord, the God of hosts, was with him (2 Sam. 5 : 10). 


II. GOD’S GRACIOUS PROMISES. 
1. Honor among Men : 
I wiil make thee a great name (9). 


I will bless thee, and make thy name great (Gen. 12 : 2). 
There hath not arisen-a greater than John (Matt. 11 : 11). 


2. Establishment among Nations : 
I will appoint a place for my peop?e Pe gs (10). 
I will make of thee a great nation (Gen. 1 Aes 
A great people, that cannot be numbered (1 Kings3 : 8). 
3- Preedom from Affliction : 
Neither shall the children of wickedness afflict them (10). 


Nor the son of wickedness afflict him (Psa. 89 yi 
There shall no mischief happen to the righteous (Prov. 12°: 21). 


4- Rest from Enemies : 
I will cause thee to rest from all thine enemies (11). 


The Lord had given him rest from all his enemies (2 Sam. 7 : 1). 
I will give yon rest (Matt. 11 ; 28). 


5- Honor to Descendants : 
1 will set up thy seed, . . . and Iwill establish his kingdom (12), 


I am risen up in the room of David my father (1 Kings 8:20). ~ 
Of the fruit of thy body wil! I set upon thy throne (Psa. 132; 11), 


6. Works of Renown : : 
He shail build an house for my name (13). 


The Lord spake, .. . Thy son .. . shall build the house (1 Kings 5: 5), 
He shall build my ‘house and my courts (1 Chron. 28 : 6). 


7. Chastening for Improvement : 
If he commit iniquity, J will chasten him (14). 


Then will I visit their tran ion with ag New (Psa. 89 : 32). 
Whom the Lord loyeth he chasteneth (Heb. 12 : 6). 


8. Continuance in Sovereignty : 
Thy throne shall be established for ever (16). 


His throne as the days of heaven (Psa. 89 : 29). 
Thy throne, O God, {s for ever and ever (Heb. 1:8). 


— 


Verse 4.—* The same night... the word of the Lord came.” (1) 
A divine disclosure ; Q) A prompt deliverance; (3) An attentive 


auditory 

Verse oa" I took thee.”’  @ Taken of God; (2) Lified from ob- 
seuriy Ai gy to 

—*I will m @ thee a. a great oy * (1) A gracious pur- 

.... =; «) A great name; gn ye = 

Verse Mh —“TI will cause thee to he YF thine enemies,’ 
Rest: (1) Its source: (2) Its nature; @) Its 

Verse 13.—" 1 will establish the throne of h L, 
The throne of David @s Established in Bae: O Disestablished 
in his succession ; (3) Re-established in Christ. 

Verse 16.—"* Made sure for ever.”’ (1) Sure; (2) Perpetual. 


AY 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


ATE.—The thirty-three years ot the reign of David in 
Jerusalem divide themselves into three periods : first, 
a period of wars and conquests; second, a period of rest; 
third, a period of domestic discord and trouble. From 
various data, the duration of the first period may be estimated 
at about fourteen years, and that of the third period at about 
twelve years, leaving about seven years for the second, but with 
a considerable margin in each case for supposable variations, 
The records mention four important events of the second 
period : the bringing up of the ark, the giving of the prom- 
ise,—that is to say, the event of the lesson,—the provision 
for Mephibosheth, and the birth of Solomon. Judging from 
the nature of the events, the giving of the promise was subse- 
quent to the bringing up of the ark. It probably preceded the 
birth of Solomon (2 Sam. 7 : 12, last clause but one; 1 Chron: 
22 : 9). 
Tue Empnasis In THE Promise.—Current interpretation, 
I think, emphasises the thought that David’s son shall build 
the temple, which David himself is prohibited from building. 
And certainly this thought had the gréatest importance to 
David. But this is not where the account itself places the 
emphasis. It devotes one clause (v. 13a) to the building of 
the temple by David’s seed, and a dozen clauses (138-16, 19, 
24-29) to the perpetuity and eternal dominion of David's 
seed, and the relations between this eternally operative prom- 
ise to David, and God’s earlier promise to Israel, It makes 
the latter so se more seprret ae Pelt oe 
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temple that David does not even mention the temple when 
he goes in before the Lord (vs. 18-29). 

Tris Passace In 17s Re.ations TO THE Later Scripr- 
TURES.—It is formally quoted and emphasized in Psalm 89 : 
19-37. The incident it narrates is referred to in sach pas- 

as 1 Chronicles 22 : 9,10; 2 Chronicles 6 : 1-11, 15-17; 

: 7,8. Ina multitude of like passages, the Old Testament 
books recognize this promise, and the phraseology in which 
it is given, And while many of the passages definitely con- 
nect themselves with the temple, they nevertheless ordinarily 
place the chief emphasis on the eternally operative character 
of the promise, and its relation to the promise to Israel 
(comp. Psa. 18 : 50; Psa. 2 throughout; Jer. 33 : 19-26, etc.). 

Such New Testament ideas as that the Christ is the son of 
David, that he is Son of God as well as Son of man, that he 
is the culmination of the promise to Israel], that he has an 
eternal kingdom, have their obvious points of contact with 
our passage. 

Irs RELATIONS TO THE SCRIPTURES OF THE EARLIER 
Times.—The statement in regard to the Lord’s giving David 
rest from all his enemies (vs. 1, 11) shows relation with Ex- 
odus 33: 14; Deuteronomy 12:10; 25:19; 3: 20; Joshua 
1:15; 22:4; 23:1, ete. Or compare the phrase “to thee 
for a people...to them for a God” (v. 24) with Deuter- 
onomy 26: 17, 18; Leviticus 26 : 45, and these with Genesis 
17: 7, and these with ‘all places in the Old or New Testa- 
ment, where Israel or Christians are spoken of as God’s 
people. In the Critical Notes find similar comparisons for 
verses 12 and 14. Or compare verse 23, in its syntax and its 
contents, with Deuteronomy 4:7, 8, or verses 22-24 with 
many passages in Deuteronomy. Irrespective of all questions 
of authorship or relative date, there can be no doubt that the 
writer of this passage intended to connect with David the ideas 
that are elsewhere centrally connected with the mission of 
Here again we have the indication that the thing 
intended to be emphasized is God’s eternal purpose concern- 
ing David and Israel, and not the relatively temporary matter 
of the temple. We must insist upon this if we would avoid 
a belittling interpretation. 

PARALLEL PuAces.—This narrative is duplicated, with 
the usual changes, in the seventeenth chapter of 1 Chronicles. 
Certain verses of it are poetically amplified in Psalm 89: 
19-37. 

Anatysis.—The chapter consists of a narrative outline 
(vs. 1-4, 17,18), the message of God to David (vs, 5-16), and 
David's response (vs. 18 56-29). The lesson consists mainly of 
the second of these yarts. 


Oo 


Critical Notes 


Verse 4.—This completes the narrative introducing the 
message from God to David.— The same night: That following 
his consultation with Nathan. David has not forgotten the 
lesson taught him by the death of Uzzah. He has been 
studying the ancient law of Israel, It seems to him that 
through his successes in war, and through his establishing in 
Jerusalem the first real capital the nation ever had, God has 
fulfilled the promise to give Israel “rest from all his enemies 
round about,” and to choose a place “ to cause his name to 
dwell there” (Deut. 12: 10,11, etc.). Dayid has recently 
brought the ark to Jerusalem, and established, there and at 
Gibeon near by, a magnificent worship, in which the s:cri- 
ficial solemnities of the older ritual were supplemented by 
music and song, and other embellishments belonging to the 
civilization in which David himself was a leader. 
thought that the capital would be the permanent religious 
center of the nation. 
idea ought to be embodied in a permanent building. He 
found himself dwelling in a palace, while the ark, the emblem 
of the divine majesty, had no roof but a tent. This, he 
thought, should be changed. He consulted the prophet 
whom he most revered, and the prophet agreed with him. 
When the prophet came to be by himself at night he doubt- 
less opened his full heart to his heavenly King.— The word of 
the Lord: This phrase is used exclusively of divine messages 
given through prophets.— Nathan: The man who had dared 
to rebuke David for his great sin. 
owed it that he had been rescued from perdition. That con- 
stituted, from that time on, a very close tie between the two 
men. Now that the greatest thought of David's life had 
come to him, Nathan was the man for him to be confidential 
with, and through whom to receive messages from God. 

“The word of the Lord” in the Case is given in verses 
5-16. It was different from what they expected. It forbade 
David's carrying out his plans. But it made the disappoint- 
meut a delightful one by adding a revelation concerning the 
Lor’s plans, which were infinitely larger and better than 
David's. Instead of David's building the Lord a house that 
should be magnificent for centuries, the Lord would make 
David a house that should be to eternity the greatest thing 
in human history. 

The message is divided into three sections, by formal intro- 
ductory statements (vs. 5a, 8a,115). The first section gives 
the prohibition. The second recapitulates what God has 
done and is doing for Israel. The third states the promise. 


. 


David | 


It seemed to him that a permanent y progress in the present. 


To that rebuke David 
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Verses 5-7.—The first section of the message. It is intro- 
duced by the formula, “Go and tell my servant David, Thus 
saith the Lord.”—My servant: Not a mere commonplace 
phrase, but a chosen epithet. It is applied to the patriarchs, 
and very prominently to Moses, and to Caleb and Joshua 
(Exod. 32:13; 14:31; Num. 12:7; Josh, 1: 1, 2, 7, ete; 
Num. 14: 24; Judg. 2: 8, and very many places), From 
the time of David it is applied mainly either to David, or to 
Israel impersonated, or to the Messiah. God softens his 
refusal to David by the gracious words in which he states it. 
—Shalt thou build? In Chronicles this is a negative. The 
pronoun is emphatic: is it thou that shalt build? Some one 
may build, but not David. The reason, as elsewhere given, 
is that David has shed much blood in war.—For me to dwell 
in: The temple is thought of as the seat of the ark, and also of 
God's especial manifestation of himself.—J have not dwelt in an 
house : The meaning is: I have had no such permanent temple 
as you propose to erect. If it could be proved that the ark 
had sometimes been under a house roof, that would not contra- 
dict this statement. In the absence of detailed information, 
however, we may hold that the ark was probably kept in a 
tent, as well in the “temple” of Eli’s time, the “ house” of 
Abinadab, and the “house” of Obed-edom (1 Sam. 7:1; 
2 Sam. 6 : 3, 12), as at other times.— But have been walking in 
tent and in tabernacle: This translation follows the form of 
the original more closely than the one-in the versions. 
There is no implication either way as to whether the ark has 
had more tents than one. Tent and tabernacle, as here used. 
are merely two names for the same thing. The word for 
walking, in the form here used, has the physical meaning to 
go to and fro. Its ordinary signification is to live one’s life, 
as when God said to Abraham, “ Walk thou before me, and 
be thou perfect.” There may be a question which meaning 
is here intended. The writer in Chronicles found it desirable 
to change the phraseology, and wrote: “I have been from 
tent to tent and from tabernacle [to tabernacle].” The tent 
that David pitched for the ark in Jerusalem (2 Sam. 6 : 17) 
was different from the tent that Moses made (2 Chron. 1: 
8, 4). Presumably, other tents may have been used for the 
ark. Doubtless the tent that Moses made was itself renewed 
from time to time. Whatever be the details, the ark had 
thus far been housed, not in a permanent and magnificent 
temple, but in a tent that moved from place to place, and was 
itself subject to change.—Spake I a word? etc.: This question 
is asked, not to prove that David is in the wrong in thinking 
that a temple should be built, but to prove that there is no 
need of haste.— Any of the tribes: Strictly, “ one of the tribes.” 
For tribes, the writer in Chronicles has “ judges,” which 
evidently gives the correct meaning. Either the word 
“tribes ” is a copyist’s mistake, or it is used in its more pri- 
mary meaning of a rod, a scepter, an emblem of authority. 
Verses 8, 9a.—Here begins the second section of the mes- 
sage, introduced by the formula, “ And now thus shalt thou 
say to my servant, to David, Thus saith the Lord of hosts.” 
In this part of the section the Hebrew verbs are in the per- 
fect tense, expressing facts that the author thinks of as com- 
plete: the exalting of David to royalty, the being present with 
him wherever he has gone, the cutting off of his enemies. 
Verses 95-11 a.—Here the tense changes, the principal 
verbs of this section being in the imperfect, indicating action 
which the author thinks of as incomplete. Apart from the 
context and the meaning, the action might be either future 
or progressing in the present, or frequentative or inceptive 
in the past, or potential, etc. But the section is placed 
between a statement of what God has done in the past and a 
statement of what he will do in the future, and this, together 
with the contents, shows that the action is thought of as in 
Translate: “ And I am making to 
thee a great name, as the name of the great ones who are in 
the earth.” And I am setting a place for my people, for 
Israel, and am planting them, and they are dwelling in their 
place, and are no longer trembling, and sons of miechief are 
no more afflicting them as at the first, and as from the day 
when I put jadges in charge over my people Israel. And I 
am giving thee rest from all thy enemies.”—The great ones 
that are in the earth: David is great, not merely as compared 
with the petty Palestinian chiefs, but as compared with the 
great men of the Egyptian empire to the southwest, or the 
Mesopotamian empire to the northeast. This greatness was 
already achieved at the completion of his conquests, though 
it was still growing. The remaining clauses~give us the 
contrast between the strong, vigorous, settled, peaceful Israel 
then existing, and the weak, divided, harassed, unsettled 
Israel of David's youth and of the preceding generations. 
Verses 115.—This is the introductory formula and the 
general statement of the third section of the message, the 
section containing the promise.— Also the Lord telleth thee: 
The introductory formula, differing in form from those in 
verses 5 and 8, but having the same effect.— That the Lord 
will make thee an house: In verse 27 and 1 Chronicles 17 : 10, 
25, we find “build thee an house.” In the Hebrew, the 


. word “ house” is so placed as to be strongly emphatic, as 


much as to say, “ Thou purposest to build the Lord a house; 
well, a house is what the Lord will make for thee.” This is 
the one proposition that constitutes the whole promise. It 
includes the things that follow, as matters of detail. From 


the details it appears that David's “ house” is his family, his — 
seed, his descendants. 

Verses 12, 13a.—The general statement that a house shall 
be made to David is carried forward in two principal specifi- 
cations. We have here the first of these; namely, that Dayid 


shall be followed on the throne by his “ seed,” and that this _ 


“seed” shall build the house to the Lord which David him- 
self is prohibited from building.— Proceed out of thy bowels? 
The phrase occurs only here and in 2 Chronicles 32: 21, 
2 Samuel 16: 11, Genesis 15: 4, It reads like an echo of 
the promise to Abraham in the last of these passages, 

Verses 13 5-16.—The second principal specification under the 
promise to build David a house; namely, that his house shall 
be divinely favored and everlasting, and that his seed shall be 
in a peculiar sense the Lord’s “son,” and shall have an eternal 
kingdom. This is stated with a good deal of detail, present- 
ing it from different aspects, and making it as emphatic as 
possible. The meaning would be better brought out if the 
two clauses of verse 13 were separated by a period, or even 
by a paragraph division.— The throne of his kingdom: Part of 
the glorious future of David’s house will consist in a king- 
dom. The throne and kingdom are mentioned again in the 
sixteenth verse. In the duplicate of that verse in Chronicles 
the Lord is represented as saying, “I will cause him to stand 
in my house and in my kingdom forever.” That is, the writer 
in Chronicles thinks of the kingdom of the house of David as 
the kingdom of God on earth. The same conception of the 
matter appears in 1 Chronicles 29: 23, 2 Chronicles 9 : 8, and 
probably ‘Psalm 45:6. This has its connection backward 
with the idea of Israel asa “kingdom of priests” (Exod, 
19 : 6), and forward with what the New Testament says con- 
cerning the kingdom.—Forever: The eternity of the opera- 
tion of the promise is more insisted upon than anything 
eke. The word occurs seven times in the chapter, and the 
idea more than once in other forms. The repetition is cer- 
tainly intentional and for emphasis.—TI will be his futher, ete.: 
This follows the phraseology of Exodus 4 : 22, Deuteronomy 
1: 81 and 32: 6, and is followed in Psalm 89: 26-34 and a 
long line of Messianic utterances. The words are spokén 
concerning David’s seed, David’s unending line of throne- 
seated descendants, and consequently, in a modified sense, of 
each person in the line. The sonship accorded to Israel is 
here especially vested in the king of the line of David. If 
that line culminates in some person,—Jesus Christ, for ex- 
ample,—then he is in a culminating, and therefore unique, 
sense, the son of God as well as the son of David.—Jf he com- 
mit iniquity, etc.: From the divine point of view, this promise 
is irrevocable, even for sin; and at this point it is again iden- 
tifiable with the great promise to Israel (Lev. 26 : 44, 45, for 
example), though from another point of view even the 
irrevocable promise is sometimes spoken of as conditioned 
on obedience (1 Chron. 28: 7, for instance). 

Not t} elaborate further, the writer of this chapter gives 
us to understand that David regarded this transaction os the 
renewal of the great original promise made to Abraham and 
his seed,—a renewal which vested in himself and his line an 
especial property in the dignities that belonged to Jerael, 


From that time the name of David is coupled with tle 


names of Abraham and Israel in what the prophets have to 
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say touching the promise. The promise was fulfilled in — 


Solomon, yet with an unfulfilled remainder reaching forward 
to future ages. Each of the succeeding kings of Judah was, 
in his measure, a pait of the fulfilment. After the destruc- 
tion of the temple and the extinction of David’s dynasty in 
Jerusalem, the writer in Chronicles and the post-exilian 
prophets regard the promise as still in force, and still in 
process of fulfilment to the seed of David, with no limit to its 
eternal operatioh. In the New Testament, Jesus Christ pro- 
fesses to be the seed of David, perpetuating the eternal king- 
dom, and defining it more luminously. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AVID was now, at last, firmly established on the throne 
of the undivided nation, famous for the exploits of his 
youth, for his skill in music,—some instruments he invented 
becoming the abiding joy of his race (1 Chron. 23:5; Neh. 
12: 36; Amos 6:5), and the glory of the temple choirs; 
famous, also, as a matchless player on the harp, and a min- 
strel whose psalms and popular songs were the delight and 
boast of Israel; famous, also, for his later triumphs over the 
great national enemy, the Philistine, for his loyalty, under 
the most trying circumstances, to Saul, the beloved of the 
Jand ; famous for having such charms as won the surpassing 
love of Jonathan, the brave and noble; for his zeal for Jeho- 
vah; and, as the crown of all, famous for his rising from the 
sheepcote, and from following a flock, to be ruler over Israel, 
—for then, as now, nothing succeeds like success (2 Sam. 7 : . 
8; 1 Chron. 17 : 7). 
The victory over the Philistines at Gezer had so broken 
their power for the time that they had no desire to invade 






































































































the hill country for the present, and the peace thus secured 
had enabled David to bring the sacred ark, the symbol of the 
presence of Jeliovah with the nation, to tle new capital, to 
which it necessarily gave immense additional glory. But it 
was poorly housed in its new resting-place; for it was only 
“within curtains,’—the king having prepared a new tent or 
“tabernacle” for it (2 Sam.6:17), as the old Wilderness 
Tabernacle, sorely worn by centuries of use, after having been 
at Nob till Saul put to death the priests there (1 Sam, 22: 
19), was now at Gibeon (2 Chron. 1: 3; 1 Chron. 21 : 29). 

The nations round boasted of grand temples for their gods, 
and even David had built himself a “ house of cedar” on the 
south end of Moriah, worthy, in his opinion, of his present 
greatness. It would, of course, add very much to the dignity 
of Jerusalem if it became a temple city, drawing to it, as 
thus sacred, the whole nation in pilgrimages to the shrine of 
the race,—his dynasty thus enjoying the immense advantage 
of the capital being at once the seat of civil government and 
also of religious worship. It would, moreover, bring the priests 
under the eye of the monarch, and thus be a protection against 
ecclesiastical troubles or disloyalty, always so dangerous in 
superstitious ages. 

All these considerations working in David's mind, with its 
deep religious sensibili:y, led him to resol ve to begin a temple 
worthy of Jehovah; and this determination he announced to 
his special counselor, the prophet Nathen, who approved of 
his doing “all that was in his heart.” 

Reflection, however, brought other thoughts; for, in a 
“vision” during the night, it was impressed on him, by an 
impulse which he felt was the word of the Lord, to return 
next day to the king, and dissuade him from his plan. God, 
he said, had told him that he had never dwelt in any “house” 
up to that time, but always in a mere tent, from the days of 
Sinai, and had never spoken a word to any of the tribes about 
a house of cedar. The inference clearly was that it would 
not be pleasing to Him to have the honor intended, and 
David must not therefore think more on the subject. The 
@hange to a fixed temple,like that of the heathen, was too 
great an innovation to be made so abruptly among a people 
80 conservative of ancient habits and ways. The mind of the 
nation needed to be prepared for it. Ephraim, the great 
power in Israel, might be jealous, moreover, of such a politi- 
‘eal advantage being gained by Jerusalem. The kingdom, in 
fact, needed to be consolidated before such a weighty step 
was taken, 

The disappointment was softened, however, by gracious 
words. God, said Nathan, had commissioned him to say that, 
though his favor had already done so much for David, still 
more honor awaited him in the future. Israel was to have 
sure possession of the land henceforth, protected from its 
enemies, and no longer weak and helpless as in the times of 
the Judges. The house of David, moreover, would be con- 
firmed on the throne ; his son would build the temple pro- 
posed, and would be established on his throne, in his pos- 

terity, “forever.” God would be that son’s Father, and would 

treat him as his son; while, if he did wrong, he would indeed 
' be punished by divine jadgments, but would not be “ put 
away” as Saul had been. 

The history of Isracl is a striking commentary on these 
promises; for though the tyranny and sultan-like luxury of 
Solomen, exhausting the patience of the bulk of the nation, 
resulted, through the folly of Rehoboam, in the secession of 
all the tribes except Judah and part of Benjamin, the throne 
remained in the line of David for more than four hundred 
and fifty years, while the great kingdom of Israel, after a 
stormy history under a succession of revolutionary leaders, 
sank before Assyria in about two hundred and fifty years 
from its rise. David's line, moreover, ruled once more, after 
the return from Babylon, inthe person of Zerubbabel; while, 
if we follow the genealogies of Matthew and Luke, the line 
culminated in our Lord, of whose kingdom there is no end. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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The Promised King and Temple 
Builder 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


E removal of the ark to Jerusalem was but the first 
step in a process which was intended to end in the 
erection of a permanent temple. The time for the next step 
appeared to David to have come when he had no longer to 
fight for his throne. Rest from enemies should lead to 
larger work for God, else repose will be our worst enemy, 
and peace will degenerate into self-indulgent sloth. A 
' devout heart will not be content with personal comfort and 
dwelling in a house of cedar, while the ark has but a tent for 
its abode. There should be a proportion between expendi- 
ture on self and on religious objects) How many professing 
Christians might go to school to David! Luxury at home 
: and niggardiiness in God’s work make an ugly pair, but, 
alas! a common one. 
Nathan approved, as was natural. But he knew the dif- 
ference between his own thoughts and “the word of the 
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Lord” that came to him, and, like a true man, he went in 
the morning and contradicted, by God’s authority, his own 
precipitate sanction of the king’s proposal. Clearly, divine 
communications were unmistakably distinguished from the 
recipient's own thoughts, 

The divine message first negatives the intention to build a 
house. In 1 Chronicles a positive prohibition takes the 
place of the question in verse 5, but that is only a difference 
of form, for the question implies a negative answer. From 
David's last words (1 Chron. 28:3) we learn that a reason 
for the proliibition was “ because thou art a man of war, and 
hast shed blood.” His wars were necessary, and tended to 
establish the kingdom, but their existence showed that the 
time for building the temple had not come, and there was a 
certain incongruity in a warrior king rearing a house for the 
God whose kingdom was in its essence peace. 

The prohibition rests on a deep insight into the nature 
of Jehovah's reign, and draws a broad distinction between 
his worship and the surrounding paganism. But the reason 
given in the lesson is very remarkable. God did not desire 
a permanent temple. If we may so say, he preferred the less 
solid tabernacle, as corresponding better to the simplicity 
and spirituality of his worship. A gorgeous stone temple 
might easily become the sepulcher, rather than the shrine, 
of true devotion. The movable tent answered to the tempo- 
rary character of the “dispensation.” The more fixed and 
elaborate the externals of worship, the more danger of the 
spirit being stifled by them. The Old Testament worship 
was necessarily ceremonial, but here is a caveat against the 
stiffening of ceremonial into stereotyped formalism. 

The prohibition was accompanied by gracious and far- 
reaching promises, designed to assure David of God’s appro- 
bation of his motive, and to open up to him the vision of the 
future and the wonders that should be. We need say little 
about the retrospective part of the méssage (vs. 8, 9a). God 
had been the agent in all David’s past, had lifted him from 
the quiet following of his sheep, had given him rule, which 
was but a delegated authority. Israel was “ my people,” and 
therefore he was but an instrument in God's hand, and was 
not to govern by his own fancies or for his own advantage. 

Every devout man’s life is the realization of a plan of 
God’s, and we sin against ourselves as well as him if we do 
not often let thankful thoughts retrace all the way by whieh 
the Lord our God has led us. 

With verse 96 the prophecy turns to the future. David 
personally is promised the continuance of God’s help; then 
a permanent, peaceful possession of the land is promised to 
the nation, and finally the perpetuity of the kingdom in the 
Davidic line is promised. The prophecy as to the nation, 
like all such prophecies, is contingent on national obedience. 
The future of the kingdom will stand in blessed contrast with 
the wild times of the judges, if—and only if—Israel bebaves 
as “ my people ” should. . : 

But the main point of the prophecy is the promise te 
David's “seed.” In form it attaches itself very significantly 
to David’s intention to build a house fur Jehovah. That 
would invert the true order, for Jehovah was about to build a 
house, that is, a permanent posterity, for David. God must 
first give before man can requite. All our relations to him 
begin with his free mercy to us. And our building for him 
should ever be the result of his building for us, and will, in 
some humble way, resemble the diviue beneficence by wisich 
it has been quickened into action. The very foundation 
principles of Christian service are expressed here, in guise 
fitted to the then epoch of revelation. But the relation of 
the two things, God’s building and Solomon’s, is not ex- 
hausted by such considerations. The consolidation of the 
monarchy in David’s family was an essential preliminary to 
the rearing of the temple. That work needed tranquil 
times, abundant resources, leisure, and assured dominion. 

So the prophet goes on to promise that David shall be 
succeeded by his “seed,” who shall build the temple. Fur- 
ther, three great promises are given in reference to David's 
seed,—a perpetual kingdom, a personal relation of sonship to 
Jehovah, and paternal chastisement, if necessary, but no 
such departure of Jehovah’s mercy as had darkened the 
close of Saul’s sad reign. Then, finally, the assuranee is 
reiterated of the perpetuity of David's house and throne. 
The remarkable expression in verse 16, “ established before 
thee,” that is, David, if it is the true reading, suggests a hint 
of the life after death, and conceives of the long-dead king as 
in some manner cognizant of the fortunes of his descendants. 
But the Septuagint reads “ before me,” and that reading is 
confirmed by verses 26 and 29, and by Psalm 89 : 36 d. 

Now it is clear that these promises were in part directed 
to, and fulfilled in, Solomon. But it is as clear that the great 
promise of an eternal dominion, which is emphatically 
repeated thrice, goes far beyond him. We are obliged to 
recognize a second meaning in the prophecy, in accordance 
with Old Testament usage, which often means by “seed” a 
line’ of successive generations of descendanis. But no succes- 
sion of mortal men can reach to eternal duration. 

Apart from the fact that the kingdom, in the form in 
which David's descendants ruled over it, has long since 
crumbled away, the large words of the promise must be 
regarded as inflated aud exaggerated, if, by “ for ever” they 
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only mean for long generations. A “ seed,” or line of perith- 
able men, can only last forever if it closes ‘in a Person who is 
not subject to the law of mortality. Unless we can with our 
hearts rejoicingly confess,“ Thou art the King of glory, O 
Christ. Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom,” we do 
not pierce to the full understanding of Nathan’s prophecy. 
All the glorious prerogatives shadowed:ih it were but par- 
tially fulfilled in Israel’s monarchs. Their failures and their 
successes, their sins and their virtues, equally declared them 


to be but shadowy forerunners of him in whom all that they © 


at the best imperfectly aimed at and possessed is completely 
and forever fulfilled. They were prophetic persons by their 
office, and pointed on to him. 

He has built the true temple, in that his body is the seat 
of sacrifice and of revelation, and the meeting-place of God 
and map, and inasmuch as through him we are built up into 
a spiritual house for an habitation of God. In him is ful- 
filled the great prophecy of “my servant the Branch,” who 
“shall build the temple of the Lord” and “ be a priest upon his 
throne.” In him, too, is fulfilled in highest truth the filial 
relationship. The Israelitish kings were by office sons. He 
is the Son in ineffable derivation and eternal unity of life 
with the Father, and .their communion is in closest oneness 
of will and mutual interchange of love. In that filial rela- 
tion lies the assurance of Christ’s everlasting kingdom, for 
“the Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into 
his hard.” ; 

The prophecy is echoed in many places of Scripture, and 
is ever taken to refer to a single person. The angel of the 
anounciation molded his salutation to the meek Virgin on it, 
when he declared that her Son “shall be called the Son of 
the Most High: and the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David: and he shall reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall bé no end,” 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


HE previous lesson considered man’s perfect service ; this 
one, God’s answer to it. Having conquered his enemies, 
David thought to build a house for God. Though wholly 
innocent and praiseworthy in motive, it was another. Uzzah 
rashness. David had been a man-of blood. He was taken 
from the sheepcote to be a ruler over Israel (v. 8). Toothers 
was given the conduct of religious service. But David’s good 
intention was recognized, and new and richer promises were 
made to him. He should build the temple by his son, a man 


of peace. God would not have a settled home till his people 


had a settled kingdom. He shares their conditions, 

God promises that the same relations should exist between 
him and David’s son that existed between him and David. 
This relation was not to end in time, but was to run on for- 
ever, in messianic fulfilment. This enlarged interpretation 
of the promise was understood in heaven, for so the angel 
Gabriel spoke of it to Mary (Luke 1 : 32, 33). 

That David so unders:ood it, in partial apprehension at 
least, is evident from the prayer immediately following the 
lesson, verses 19, 25, 29, and from Psalm 18: 50; 89: 29. 
Outside of one’s personal salvation, no more blessed words 
could ever fall on mortal ear. 

The Lord is as ready to make covenant with men to-day as 
in David’s time. The items of it are named in Hebrews 8 : 
10-12. One of the items of this covenant is that a wholesome 
and necessary discipline shall not be omitted (vs.14,15). Ik 


is better to be drilled in reading, writing, arithmetic, rever- _ 


ence, love, and obedience to all law, than to be left free to be 
ignorant, idle, vicious, and imbecile. 
University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H, Clay Trumbull 


HE word of the Lord came unto Nathan, saying, Go and tell 

my servant David (vs. 4,5). When the Lord speaks to 

us, it may be for the take of some one elst, rather than for our 

own sake. He may call us in order that he may call another. 

As with God’s messages, so with other gifts of God,—they 

may come to us, while they are meant for another. Wo be 

to us if we keep for ourselves what God gave to us: for 

another! Stolen gifts cannot profit us, although we have 

power to misuse them, by failing to pass them along to their 
rightful owner. : 

Spake Ia word ... saying, Why have ye not built me an house 
of cedar (v.7). We ought always to be ready to heed God's 
directions. But we cannot obey God’s directions until God 
givesthem. There is a danger of running before we are sent. 
In an army campaign, subordinates must wait for the com- 
mander's orders. Zeal must keep withia the limits of knowl- 
edge. No matter how bright or how brave a subordinate is, 
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he has no right to begin a battle on his own front before he 
is told to. In God's service, the study of God’s plan and of 
God’s providences is essential to wise work in the humblest 
sphere of Christian labor. 

I took thee from . . . following the sheep, that thou shouldest be 
prince over my people.... I have been with thee whithersoever 
thou wentest,...and I will make thee a great name (vs. 8, 9). 
All promotion, as well as all preservation, isfrom God. Any 
right prominence that any of us may have before our fellows 
is of God’s gift, not of our own attainment. It is justly a 
cause of gratitude to God, not of self-gratulation. What 
folly, then, for any man to seek advancement except in the 
line of God’s service, and so of God’s purposes! No man can 
be uplifted except by God's favor. He who puts himself at 
the Lord’s bidding, and stands or moves at the Lord’s com- 
mand, will have just as high a station as the Lord sees it 
best for him to have; and no effort or struggle of the man 
himself, or of his admiring fellows, can lift him beyond that 
point of attainment. 

When thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers 
(v.12). Every man has his day in the plan of God. That 
day has its possibilities and its limitations. No man ever yet 
filled more than his own day in the world’s history, although 
many a man has wasted his life in trying to do so. Most 
men, however, fall far short of their possibilities in God’s . 
service—in the day which God has given tothem. It would 
be a great thing for the world if every man—even if every 
Christian disciple—should do as well as he can do, and should 
fill fully his own day in the world. 

I will set up thy seed after thee. God’s promises are not 
limited. to the present generation. They include those who 
come after us. And every promise of God for our chil- 
dren is just as sure, is to be depended on just as fully, as 
one of his promises to ourselves. We can plan for our 
children, we can pray for our children, we can surround our 
children with the choicest influences available, we can train 
our children to the extent of our ability and our wisdom; 
but our hope for our children must be in what God does for 
them, and in what God does in them. And our confidence 
in their behalf can be, that whatever God has promised con- 
cerning them shall be made good to the uttermost. 

I will be his father, and he shall be my son: if he commit 
iniquity, I will chasten him; ... but my merey shall not depart 
away from him (vs. 14,15). There is a vast difference be- 
tween a father’s loving chastisement of a son whom he is 
training with tenderness and patient considerateness, and the 
punishment which a sovereign inflicts on a guilty culprit 
who has set himself in open defiance of the laws of the realm. 
This is a difference which every child of God needs to bear 
in mind in his estimate of his Father’s dealings with him. 
Loving chastisement, not condign punishment, is what God 
metes out to his earthly children. He trains them by 
chastisement; he does not condemn tiem to punishment. 
And a blessed thing it is when we can count our children 
God’s children; .when we can feel assured that, though he 
will chastise them for their good, his mercy will not be 
turned away from them. 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


HE most remarkable thing about this lesson is the way 
in which God puts things. All the way through 
David's life God says that David's successes have been due to 
him, and not to David at all. Eleven thmes God says “J,” 
and recourts his deeds to David, and his promises to him 
the future. All this was calculated to make the king realize 
that it was to God that he owed everything that was good 
And this was true. All this David understood well, as is ap- 
parent from his words in the same chapter in verses 18-29. 
Be sure to read them. 

Now in all the life of the king this truth is evident, that, 
so long as he “ counted God in,” he prospered, but as soon as 
he “ counted God out,” he failed. In the matter of Uriah, 
he counted God out, and the result was disastrous. So in the 
matter of the numbering of the people. But in all those cases 
in which he recognized the sovereignty of God, and yielded 
to it, he fared well. 

In modern days we are in much danger of “counting God 
out.” The successful business man is apt to think that it is 
by his own cleverness that he has achieved success; and he 
forgets that it is God who has given to him the power to do 
what he does, and who sustains him in the possession of his 
facukies of mind. He is tempted to think “ By mine own 
might” have 1 donethis. He utterly forgets what is written, 
**For who maketh thee to differ from another? and what hast 
thou that thon didst not receive? now, if thou didst receive 
it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” 
(1 Cor. 4: 7.) This self-sufficiency is a great evil; for it 
makes light of the blessings that we receive from God, and 
tends to make us live without his guidance. 

This temptation to “count God out” rons through our 
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whole lives. If we are well, we forget that health is a gift 
from him, and so forget to thank him for it. If we are rich, 
we forget that riches are his gift to us, and so we tend to 
misuse what we have received. How the world would be 
changed if each morning we should say, “ All that I have is 
a gift from God, and I must use it to-day in such a manner 
as will be well pleasing to him”! How we should then 
make -good use of our time, or of our talents, or of our 
money! Self would be much diminished, indeed, but God 
would be exalted, and, in this way, we should do that which 
it is our duty to do. 

For lack of thus viewing our lives we make many mistakes, 
and do much upon which God cannot smile. This way of 
viewing life would keep us back from many a sin that in 
the long run brings to us misery and disaster, It is true that 
he who lives with God in all his thoughts, and who in all 
things “ counts God in,” will be happy and truly successful, 
while he who has not God in his thoughts, but “ counts him 
out,” sooner or later makes a dismal failure of life. If you 
want your life to be an eternal success, then, what ought you 
to do in this matter of “ counting God in” in everything ? 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith"Latimer 


HE last lesson may be reviewed, that’all may keep in 

mind the ark, its uses, history, its resting-place in 

Jerusalem. What king was a friend to David? How did 
Hiram help him to build his palace ? 

In his House.—One evening, after David brought the ark 
to Jerusalem, he sat at rest in his honse. _ It was a time of 
peace. He knew what it was to be a soldier, to risk danger 
and bear hardship, to be hated and hunted, or to be praised 
and followed,—a successful leader. But there was then no 
sound of battle, no enemy at his gates. He sat enjoying the 
quiet and beauty of his home, the prosperity of his people, 
the blessings God had given as he had led him all the years, 
and followed him with goodness and mercy. A friend and 
visitor sat with him. A man’s character is shown by the 
friends he invites and welcomes to his home. What kind of 
visitors do you like to have at your house? David's visitor 
was Nathan the prophet; and as they talked together, and 
looked out through the latticed window, probably they could 
see a tent, and they talked of the ark and the worship of 
God. David, no doubt, pointed to the tent in sight as he 
said, “ See, now; I dwell in an house of cedar, but the ark of 
God dwelleth in curtains.” Nathan was pleased. He could 
read the thought and wish of the king, and, before asking 
wisdom from the Lord, he told David to goon and do all that 
was in his heart. 

That Same Night.—After Nathan’s visit to the palace, in 
the stillness of that same night, the Lord, in some way, came 
to the prophet with a message for the king. “Go, and tell 
my servant David,” he said. This was the meaning of the 
message : “ Do you want to build a house for me to dwell in? 
From the time I brought my people out of Egypt, and led 
them through the desert, I have walked as they did, from 
tent to tent, and in a tabernacle. In all the places where I 
have walked with my people did I ever ask, Why do ye not 
build me a honse of cedar?” The Lord told Nathan to 
remind David of what he had done for him that he might 
believe all he promised yet todo. Where was David in his 
youth when he was called home, and Samuel anointed him ? 
“Tell him,” the Lord said, “ I caHed him from following the 
theep and guarding the sheepfold to rule and guard my 
people. In all the years of war and trouble I was with him, 
destroyed his enemies, and have made his name great in the 
earth.” , 

Why should not David Build a House for God *—He had 
been a man of war; he still had battles to fight some time, 
and a house for the Lord should be built by a man “ at rest 
from enemies,” in cays of peace and quietness. It would 
take years to prepare, for it was a life-work with David to lay 
up treasures to build the temple. He prepared gold, silver, 
brass, cedar-wood, stone, and marble, even iron for nails for 
doors and gates, and all manner of precious stones. It is 
hard to know exactly how many dollars it would have counted 
in our money, but before he died, as he charged his son to 
build the temple, he told what he had Jaid by, as you may 
read in 1 Chronicles 22:14. There was gold to overlay 
walls, gold and silver for every place where it could be used, 
all in abundance. For all this David said he had made pro- 
vision, yet he was not allowed to see a stone laid upon another 
for building. 

What was Promised to David.—David mourned that the 
Lord’s house was a movable tent, but the Lord said, “I will 
appoint a place for my people Israel, that they may dwell in 
a place of their own, and move no more.” That promise of 
safety and permanence was for all the people of Israel; much 
more was it for David himself; from his own family a house 
and a kingdom to be established forever. His mind was set 
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at rest about the temple he so desired. The Lord told him 
that, after he slept with his fathers, his son should build the 
house. In future lessons we will learn of that and the life of 
his son. The Lord made David glad to know that after he 
had passed from earth his son would have care and protec- 
tion such as a loving earthly father gives his child; for the 
Lord said, “I will be his father, and he shall be my son.” 
He was to obey, to be reproved and corrected if he did wrong, 
but over all rested the sure promise, “ My mercy shall not 
depart away from him.” 

A Throne Established Forever.—Did the Lord allow David 
to build the house for his worship? How was he permitted 
to help in its building? Who did the Lord say might build 
the temple? What did the Lord say he would be to David’s 
son? What do you think were some of the reasons why 
David could say the words. of our golden text? Best of all 
was the promise in the closing verse of our lesson. Those 
words were often repeated, not meaning only David or Solo- 
mon, but One who was to come in his family line. A thou- 
sand years later an angel came, saying of an infant child who 
was to be born in Bethlehem, “The Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of his father David, and of his kingdom 
there shall be no end.” Jesus Christ himself was the prom- 
ised one who was called David’s greater son. As David was 
an exile before he was called to the throne, so Jesus came 
from heaven to be a wanderer, hated and despised, and then 
returned to heaven; where he shall reign forever, King of 
kings and Lord of lords. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


Sy vew TroutTH.—Trust. 

Introduetion to Lesson.—“ Once upon a time,” so says 
the old fairy story, “ there lived in a brook three beautiful 
silver trout. One day the fairy came to them, and said, 
‘What can I do for you?’ The first little fish said, ‘ The 
sides of this brook are so narrow that I can neither go this 
way nor that. Give me wings, that I may fly.’ Whereupon 
the fairy granted his request, and gave him wings, and he 
flew up out of the water glad and happy. But when the 
scorching sun was up he wished himself back again in the 
water, but he had no way of getting back ; and before night 
came the little fish had died, because of his foolish choice. 

‘The second trout said, ‘ There are a great many dangers 
all about us; make me so wise that I shall never go into 
them.’ Then the fairy so opened his eyes that he saw dan- 
gers all the time. If a fly were skimming on the top of the 
water he did not dare to catch it, for it might cover a cruel 
hook. He did not dare to swim into the shallow, or low, 
water, for the sun might dry it up, and leave him on dry land. 
He did not dare to swim out into the deep water for fear that 
some of the big fishes might swallow him; and at last he, 
poor thing! died from fear of dying. He too died because he 
had been given his foolish choice. 

“ When the fairy. came to the third little trout, this fish 
said, ‘I do not know what is good for me, nor what is bad for 
me; do with me just what you think is best for me.’ Then 
the kind fairy took such a liking to this little trout, who 
trusted herself so fully to her keeping and her love, that she 
made her her especial care, and she kept her glad and happy 
all the day long.” 

Like all fairy stories, this is not true; but I think that we 
can easily understand what it means. Let us think of these 
three little trout in a brook as three little children in a house. 
Two of them, wanting their own way, are never happy and 
content; but the one who is willing to do, or to take, what- 
ever mama thinks best, is a glad and happy child. 

That is not all the story means. There are some boys, and 
some girls, who are never happy with what God is giving 
them. But that is always a happy boy or girl who trusts 
himself to God's care, and is willing to let him decide what 
is best. Ged knows all things, and he loves us more than a 
father or mother can. I think it would be wiser to let him 
choose for me than to choose for myself,—don’t you? Then 
let us say the words of our text, “In thee, O Lord, do I put 
my trust.” - 

Historical Setting.—In our last Sunday’s lesson we saw the 
ark put into the tabernacle near David’s house. As David 
sat in his beautiful house, and listened to the singing of the 
psalms which he had written, and saw the smoke rising from 
the sacrifices.and the burning of incense in the tabernacle, 
and thought how good God had been to him, there was born 
in his heart a strong desire, or wish, to build for God a far 
more beautiful house than that in which David himself lived. 
He probably thought of this day after day, and dreamed of 
it at night, and was constantly planning how he could make 
this house of God grander and more beautiful than any 
building he had ever seen. 

He called Nathan the prophet, and told him his pur- 
pose. The prophet thought well of it. But in the night 
the word of the Lord came to Nathan that God did not choose 
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to have David build this house. This must have been a dis- 
apointment to David, but God had something far better for 
him than allowing him to build a temple. After reminding 
David of how he had taken him from the fields, where he 
was a shepherd, and made him king of Israel, and of how he 
had given him victory over his ereraies (review briefly by 
means of picture roll),'God said to him, “ Thy throne shall 
be established for ever,”—which meant, some one of David’s 
family should always be a king. Perhaps you wonder how 
that could be trug, but this baby (show a picture of the na- 
tivity) is born of David’s family, and is the one who is King 
forever, 

} God also said that David should have a son, who should 
build a house for God, All the rest of David's life he was 
gathering together strong timber and beautiful stones for this 
house. David’s son Solomon, according to God’s promise, 
built this house, or temple,—a building so beautiful that you 
and I cannot think how splendid it was, The temple lasted 
many years, and made glad many hearts. But Christ lives on 
forever, and through him we may be made ready to live in 
that beautiful temple which was made without hands. 

Were you now in David’s place, which would you choose, 
—to be allowed to build the temple, or to have the promise 
God made to David? David was glad that, instead of giving 
him just what he asked for, God gave to him something bet- 
ter. Well might he sing, “In thee, O Lord, do I put my 
trust.” Wasn’t God’s choice for David better than anything 
he could have thought of choosing for himself ? 

Jesus has told us, in his word, to ask him for whatever we 
want; but, having asked, we should leave it for him to decide 
what is best for us, Let us say, “In thee, O Lord, do I put 
my trust.” Choose thou for me. 


Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


N HOUSE or Cepar.”—The expression is almost a 
proverbial one of any building distinguished by its 
cost and magnificence. In size and grandeur the cedar of 
Lebanon far exceeded any other trees known to the Hebrews. 
The stately and somber monarch of the mountain was to 
them the royal tree, so the prophet compares the mighty 
Assyrian to a cedar of Lebanon, with fair branches, and with 
a shadowing shroud and of very high stature. It is probably 
Because of its size and the smoothness of its limbs, rather 
than from any remarkable durability pre-eminent above 
other woods, that the expression became proverbial ; for the 
hard and close-grained oak and acacia (shittim wood) ex- 
ceeded in durability. At the same time, it is to be observed 
that the timber of the cedar grown in our colder climate is 
much inferior, and deficient in the essential oils which 
impart a perennial freshness of odor to the wood ripened 
under its native sun. The durability of the cedar was also 
highly esteemed by the ancients, and was used for ship-build- 
ing. It is stated by Pliny that the beams of the temple of 
Apollo at Utica remained sound for twelve hundred years, 
and that the cedar roof of the tempie of Diana at Ephesus 
lasted four hundred years. The wood is close-grained and 
richly colored. Its use is mentioned in Scripture in the 
construction both of the first temple of Jerusalem and of 
Solomon’s palace, and also for the second temple of Zerub- 
babel. Josephus tells us that it was also exclusively used cn 
Herod’s temple. The dome of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher, destroyed by fire in 1508, was of Lebanon cedar, and it 
lasted from the time of the Roman empire. So, also, was 
that of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, until the 
Cru-aders replaced it by the English oak, which still remains. 
It is to be noted that the cedar of Lebanon is quite distinct 
from the cedar of commerce, which is the perfume of a kind 
of juniper, Juniperus bermudiana, a native of the warmer parts 
of North America. 

“Tur Rop or MeEn.”—Apparently, in contrast with the 
rod of iron, used, not to chasten in love, but to destroy. By 
the rod of iron is probably meant the iron mace, which was 
carried by the bodyguard of kings, and was a terrible and 
fatal weapon, topped with » ball set with short iron spikes. 
Tt was in form exactly like some of the clubs now used by the 
South Sea Islanders. 


The College, Durham, England. 
a. 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


“Since THE True.”—The tabernacle containing the sacred 
ark, present in their midst from the old days of the wilderness 
wandering, had assumed to the minds of the people something 

* of the character of the dwelling of God, and was thus invested 
with peculiar sanctity. Great changes had passed over the 
nation itself, particularly the transition from the nomadic 
state, in which the moving tabernacle was a fitting symbol of 
their life, to the more settled ways of a population largely 
‘agricultural. But the boldest reformer had not yet proposed 
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any alteration in their ‘chief sanctuary. David was not per- 
mitted to carry out his purpose, because he was a man 
of blood. In the village of Suf, probably the ancient Miz- 
pal, near Jerash, I was interested to find among the stone 
buildings occupied by the peasants a great dark tent, which 
served the double purpose of place of prayer for the villagers, 
and school, conducted by the ‘hath, for the village boys. 
There seemed a certain appropriateness in this, as standing 
on the border-line between the more settled country west- 
ward, and the haunts of the roving Bed’ween eastward. 

“TI Took THEE FROM THE SHEEPCOTE.”—There is no dis- 
respect here intended to the office of shepherd. Despised of 
old among the Egyptians, the Hebrews held the profession 
in high honor. The great founders of the race, whose mem- 
ory lived in the reverential love of their children, were shep- 
herds. In pastoral occupations the people had long found 
sources of necessary supplies. The first king was taken from 
following the sheep. The profession probably derived some 
luster from the early associations of the shepherd king. 
Amos was one of the herdsmen of Tekoa. This was the pre- 
vailing occupation of the Judean uplands, and there “great 
David’s greater Son” found no more fitting figure under 
which to declare himself than that of “the good Shepherd.” 

“HE sHALL Buitp an HovsE ror my Name.”—-The 
reverence of Israel for ‘the name” of God was such that 
they would not even pronounce it,—the name Yahveh being 
always read Adonai, and no name by which he was known 
might be taken in vain. In-later times, “the name” was 
regarded as carrying with it something of the power of God, 
and many strange tales of wonderful things wrought by its 
use are told, The apostles preached in the name of Jesus, 
and to the power of his name they attributed their miracles 
of healing. The form of speech still survives among the 
followers of the Arabian prophet, who begin every task and 
every meal with the formula, Bismillah cr-Rahmdn, er- 
Rahim,—“ In the name of God, the merciful, the compas- 
sionate.” 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, THov SHALT Not BuILD ME A Hovsz (vs, 4-7).— What 
may have put it in David’s mind to build a temple? (2 Sam. 
5:11.) In what sort of building was the ark then? What 
should determine the magnificence of our churches? What 
hint do you get from the fact that God gave his message to 
Nathan, and not directly to David? (Prov. 27:9.) Why 
was not David the best man to build the temple? (1 Chron. 
22:8; 28:3.) Why was not then the right time? What 
harm may come from thinking too much about the exteriors 
of worship? (John 4: 24; Acts 17:24.) What are some of 
the perplexities we may avoid if we always listen to God’s 
words ? 

2. I wizt BuILp THEE A HovseE (vs. 8-11).—How was 
David's early life a good beginning for him? How do you 
trace God’s providence in his progress? What share had 
David in winning his “ great name” ? When only is it safe 
for men to seek a great name? What about God's character 
is shown by this emphasis on a place for Israel, rather than 
a house for himself? How do you reconcile the promise in 
verse 10 with the troubles the Hebrews afterwards had with 
the heathen? (1 Kings 8 : 46-50.) 

3. I writ EstaBLisH HIs Kinepom (vs. 12-16).—Why is 
it that God alone can give permanence? What are some 
things-on which rulers mistakenly rely for permanence? 
What is meant by “a house for my name”? How can we 
learn to rejoice when others, and not we ourselves, accomplish 
what we have wished to do? (Rom. 12:10.) God is the 
father of all; in what’ special sense will he be the father of 
some? Why does God chasten even these? (Heb. 12: 5-11.) 
When only does God’s mercy depart from men? (Rev. 22: 
10,11.) In what way was David's kingdom established for- 
ever? (Rev. 22:16.) How, then, did David’s wish, that was 
not granted, yet bring him a great blessing? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What did David want to do for God? 2. Through 
whom did God refuse this desire? 3. Instead, what did 
God promise David for his people? 4. And for himself? 5. 
And for his son? 6, In whom was this promise of a perpetual 
kingdom realized ? 

Boston, Muss. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. Who authorized Nathan to speak? 2. What sort of a 
house had been the Lord’s ever since the time of Moses? 
3. What had been David's occupation before he was chosen 
by the Lord? 4. What special promise did the Lord now 
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make/for the children of Israel? 5. What special promise 
did the Lord now make for David and his descendants? 


4@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





GOD ANSWERING PRAYER. 


MAKE 1 ree A HOUSE, 


CHRIST, THE SON OF DAVID. 





THOU SHALT NOT 
BUT | WILL 











GOD WANTS 
IDELITY. 
OUR ts 


AITH 


**In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust.” 
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Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** Precious promise God hath given.” 
“Tis the promise of God.” 

** God is the refuge of his saints,” ' 
“My faith looks up to thee.” 

* Art thou weary ?”’ 

** When peace, like a river,” 

‘* Sing them over again to me.” 

“ Only trusting in my Saviour.” 
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Lesson Summary 


N THE ‘divine wisdom, David’s project for building a 
suitable house for God is promptly declined. But the 
heavenly Father does not send his child a flat refusal. His 
satisfaction in the past with existing accommodation is set 
forth. He makes no complaint. The hour for a house has 
not arrived. “Butit is coming. David has been exalted from 
the sheepcote to the throne. God has been with him all 
the way. Such a friend can be trusted farther. But what 
has he yet in store for David? A great name, a settled 
people, an unbroken prosperity, a restful peace, an honorable 
progeny, an established kingdom, a capable son, who will 
carry out his father’s purpose in the house for God, whom 
God also will cherish as a son, and who will see in God a 
father, who shall be chastened, if needful, but loved continu- 
ally, and whose house and kingdom shall be firm, and shall 
abide forever. Well might David abandon his own p!ans for 
prospects such as these. 
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Added Points 


Prompt replies from God come to a proper spirit. Uncer- 
tainty and delay are but incentives to drive us nearer to him.: 

God can do without even our best offerings. His disclosed 
will, not our cherished plan, settles duty. 

A joy withheld or a privilege refused only makes way for 
some better gift. 

What wonders of grace God could show each of us, if for us 
as for David, he did but draw the veil of the future! 

In what peace David rested after he had seen God’s grace 
to come! We too should grasp the promises, and rest 
serenely on them. 

What was unfulfilled in Solomon found surpassing fulfil- 
ment in David’s greater Son, and our best blessings will be 
found in Him. 
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International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Third Quarter 


1. levee oe Deut. 6: 4,5; Psa. 1146:1,2; Luke7:47; Rom. 8: 
23:1 Pet. 1 
Golden” Tent. We love him, because he first loved us. 1 John 4. 19. 


& Spexnee Gon. By 6: 441 Josh, 24: 14,15; 1 Sam. 15:22; Psa 
108 : 1 : John 14: 23; Rev. 22: 

Golden” . He Had hath m: , ET and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me. John 14: 21 (first clause). 


3%. Love ase KINDNESS TO ALL. Matt.6: 
Luke 6 : 27-38; a See. 13; 
Golden e wi 
them ise. ise. Lukes : 


A M4, 15; Matt. 26 : 51, &2; 
uid that inen should do to you, do ye also te 


























4. Hel Others. Matt.5: 1316; Acts3: 1-6; Acts28:1,2; Rom. 
std: Hom. ig: 21; Gal 6: i‘ 
Golden Text. By love serve one another. ig my 


Luke 10 : 25-37; James 2: 


Golden Text. Thou yn love thy neighbour 4 “Thyself. Matt, 19: 19 


@ast clause). 

& Ovr Dume Neionsors (ANIMALS). Psa. 104: 10-28; Prov. 12 : 10; 
. Goiden Text. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful. 
Lake 6: 


7. Sanus For OURSELVES. Psa. 1; Prov. 3; 1-4, 13-18 ; Prov. 6: 619; 
sae 2 8. 
yo, ee: one of us shall give an account of himself to God. 


nee tie 
ISTING TEMPTATION. Prov. 2:1; Prov. 23: 20,21; Matt. 6: 
thom 22 Eph. 6 : 13-18; Jas. 1 : 12, 14, 
jpatson Tobe. ‘pe'strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might. 
Eph. 6 : 10. 
xine. Gen. :19; Prov. 22 : 28; ‘Prov. 24: 30-34; Prov. 31 : 10- 
air i Thess 4 Thess. 3': 8-12. 
bouton Text. Whatscever & man soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal. 
6:7. 
M4. GrviNe. ish 3:9.10; 19:17; Matt. 6: 19-21; Luke 6:38; Acts 


2 Cor. 9: 
ay RY Goa ‘\oveth cheerful giver. 2 Cor. 9:7. 


i. Harry Livine. Psa. 1; Matt, 5: 3-12; Rom. 12:921; Gal. 5:22 
Mion Ta Text. Happy is that people, whose God isthe Lord. Psa. M4: 
3% (last clause). 


12. THe ety tH 2 Hey. an < 20; Jahn 14:1-3; John 3: 11- 


2:9, 10; 
in Text. If y pbs 9 gy pr a hese for you, I will come again, 


and receive you unto my: 


18. Review. A CHRIST-LIKE LI 
Golden Text. Ye should follow his sepa 1 Pet. 2: 21. 
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Helping Others 
Lesson for July 26 
. By Julia E. Peck 


AST Sunday, with our Bible lesson, we laid out a plan 

for “showing love and kindness to aJl,” which, if car- 

ried out, should have’ kept our children busy during the 
entire week, and given them much to report to-day. 

We are not surprised, however, to hear of lost badges and 
forgotten plans from more than half the class; for, with only 
one lesson, we have barely introduced our plan of work, and 
must patiently begin all over again to-day, telling over and 
over again our plan while weaving in the new lesson. 

Perhaps there have been a few feeble attempts on the part 
of the children to “ work for the society.” These few faith- 
fal ones we take great pains. to encourage, so that the report 
of their tiny experiences will greatly add to the force of the 
new lesson. 

We must have a supply-of badge: on hand to repair losses. 
Those who have kept their badges begin already to look 
around them, and have noted, perhaps for the first time, the 
badges (King’s Daughters, etc.) of their welder brothers and 
sisters, and are now asking questions, These questions we 
answer carefully, showing in what ways our work of helping 
others is like theirs. 

Our title and text to-day give us exkctly what we want, to 
help us about carrying on our good works. 

Let us have a tiny program (or, rather, printed outline of 
work for our society) made for each child, taken entirely 
from the text of to-day’s lesson. 

These programs we make on water-color cards, selecting 
those which have fancy giltedges. Type-written cards would 
answer, but the children would enjoy them more if printed 
by the teacher in bright-colored letters, touched up here and 
there with gold paint. 

Conspicuously on our cards we print our society motto (our 
golden text to-day), “ By love serve one another.” 

Arranged in an orderly way, according to the fancy of the 
teacher, we print our outline of work. 

1. Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

2. Overcome evil with good. 

3. Feed the hungry. 

4. Be kindly affectioned, 

5. Let every one of us please his neighbor. 

The childrén cannot read the long words, but learn them 
soon. by their position on the card, if the teacher, while re- 
viewing the texts, points to the words. An exact copy of 
the program can be made on the blackboard, and kept in 
sight during the lesson. 

We cannot take the cards home until we have learned the 
texts perfectly (and discussed many times their meaning, to 
be certain that the children know how to apply them to their 
daily living). 

We rhall not know how to work for this society until we 
learn the ways Christ teaches us to help each other. 


x Topics 
1. How Christ helped others. 
2. Christ shows us how to help others. 


Application 
Ways in which we can work every day illustrated and dis- 
cussed. 
To carry out our plan, we talk first of incidents in the life 
of Christ, taught last Sunday, teaching first his work for all, 
showing first his care for body (miracles reviewed), then his 
care for souls (teachings). 
’ ‘The children are especially interested in the miracles which 
they can recite themselves, but will need suggestions upon 
the subject of Christ’s teaching and self-sacrifice. 
With our climax, Christ loved others, loved us all, so that 
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he gave his life for us, we review our text, “ Greater love 
hath no man than this.” 


Application 

We are saved, not only to live with Christ in that other 
home, but to live with him here. If we live with him here, 
we must work with him (not for him). What can we do? 
Let us ask him (prayer). 

If the children can by this time repeat all the texts on their 
cards, let them each choose one for practice during the week ; 
if not, the teacher chooses one, which is to be our work this 
week ; and next Sunday we will ask a report of the ways in 
which you have been able to help others. Do not say, “ We 
will hear how good you have been,” but, rather, “ What have 
you found to do, for Christ’s sake, that we can all do if we 
try?” 


Northampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


OW 


Recent German Theological 
Research * 


T IS doubtful whether any other production of Ger- 
man theological and biblical scholarship in recent 
months can equal in importatice the Old Testament 
Theology published from the papers and lectures of the 
late Professor Dillmann, of Berlin, by Professor Kittel, of 
Breslau, Dillmann’s most prominent pupil. The leading 
characteristics of the volume are the independence of 
thought and research displayed, aud also the wealth of 
facts digested and arranged by a master in this depart- 
ment, Dillmann has fur many years occupied an entirely 
unigue position among biblical scholars. While ac- 
knowledging the right and principles of criticism, he 
rejected the radical views on the literary history of the 
Old Testament taught by the school claiming to repre- 
sent the acme of scientific correctness in this discipline. 
Dillmann’s steady refusal to accept the post-exilic origin 
of the Levitical legislation in the Pentateuch has been a 
thorn in the side of the protagonists of the Wellhausen-. 
Kuenen school, yet the thorough scholarship of the 
Berlin savant forced the representatives of this guild to 
treat his opposition with respect. 

It is gratifying that one who evinced such indepen- 
dence in the literary department of the Old Testament 
can also be heard now on the more.important theological 
side of the problem. And just what could be expected 
one finds here. The naturalistic reconstruction scheme 
of the newer school finds no mercy at the hands of Dill- 
mann. In the first and fundamental part of this work 
the author shows that even on the basis of literary criti- 
cism the religion of the Old Testament is not one of the 
many religions, but is a unique system differing in kind, 
character, and origin from all other religions. In this 
way Dillmann recognizes at the very outset the revealed 
character of Israel’s faith and worship. The funda- 
mental principle of this religion he finds in the idea of 
God’s holiness as expressed in Leviticus 11 : 44, 465. 
Essentially, then, it stands alone in the history of 
religions, and with this idea Dillmann stands out in bold 
contrast to the current critical views of the day that 
advocate the naturalistic origin and development of the 
religion of the Old Testament. And in harmony with 
this fundamental idea is also the author’s conception of 
the unfolding of this religion. While the conservative 
reader will, no doubt, find views in Dillmann that he is 
not prepared to sanction, he will, no doubt, gladly wel- 
come so thoroughly scientific an investigation of what is 





* Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie. 
lass des Verfassers berau ben von Professor Rudolf Kittel. 
Von A. Dillmann. 8vo, pp. viii, 595. Leipzig: Hirzel. 11 marks. 

Die alttestamentlichen Zitate bei Paulus. Von Hans Vollmer. 
a ys viii, 108. Freiburg und Leipzig: Mohr. 2.80 marks. 

as gtidene Ophir Salomo’s. Von Carl Peters. Svo, pp. vi, 64. 
Manic Oldenbourg. 1.50 mark. 


Aus dem Nach- 


Von Eberhard 


Ignatius von Loyola und die Goqgeeetpemetien. : 
marks, 


Gothein. 8vo, pp. xii, 7%. Halle: Niemeyer. 
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really the burning biblical problem of the day, in a way 
that clearly shows that scientific theology cannot and will 


- not accept as a final solution of this problem the natural- 


istic scheme now so popular. Formally, Dillmann’s 
volume contains, in addition to the first and fundamental 
part, a second, historical division, and a third, contain- 
ing the didactic results. No doubt this new exposition 
of Old Testament theology will soon supplant thé more 
radical work of Schultz on this subject. . 

A similar independence of methods and results char- 
acterizes the researches of Vollmer on the old perplex- 
ing problem of the Old Testament citations found in the 
New Testament. The-present work, however, confines 
itself to Paul’s citations in his four leading epistles, and 
discusses these chiefly from the standpoint of their text- 
ual and theological value. The work contains also an 
appendix discussing the relation of Paul to Philo. The 
question why the Apostle in some cases quotes directly 
from the Septuagint, and in other cases has a rendering 
more in agreement with the original Massoretic text, the 
author answers in a unique way. He claims that the 
Apostle, in the latter cases, made use of other Greek 
translations, then extant, of the Old Testament. The 
existence of such versions cannot, indeed, be demon- 
strated by direct historical testimony, but the peculiar 
grouping of such citations and remarkable renderings in 
certain places has convinced the author that there were 
in current use in those days collections of passages trans- 
lated into Greek,—an idea in harmony with the supposed 
“ Biblical Anthologies,” which Hatch attempts to show 
must have been in existence in the days of early patris- 
tic literature. Vollmer thus shares with Kautzsch and 
other older investigators in this line the conviction that 
the Pauline citations, more in agreement with the origi- 
nal Hebrew than the Septuagint renderings, were not 
new translations of the Apostle himself. 4Vhether the 
real source of these better translations has now been 
found is still a question. 

It seems like another case of Saul among the prophets 
to have a volume by the famous German African traveler 
Dr. Peters, in a group of theological researches. Yet 
his African travels have given him the data for what is 
at least a relatively new solution of the old Ophir prob- 
lem. After a survey of the biblical data on the ques- 
tion, and the Arabian and other hypotheses offered in 
solution, Peters produces his arguments in defense of 
the southeast African theory. On the basis of old maps 
and on recent investigations, largely, too, of a philological 
kind, in which he appeals to Egypt for the etymological 
explanations of the names of the animals brought from 
Ophir to Bulomon, he finds this Ophir on the Zambesi 
river in the old gold country, and the Phenician coloniesin 
those districts. The researches of Peters are interesting 
and instructive, although probably not the final solution 
of the Ophir question. 

An exceptionally fine biography is Gothein’s Life of 
Loyola. This work is again a proof that Protestant 
scholars can be fair to their antagonists. Loyola, as 
viewed by a Protestant on the basis of the best sources 
available, is certainly an interesting biographical picture. 
The author does full justice to the good intentions and 
‘zeal of the leader of the counter-Reformation, but also 
furnishes a keen analysis of his own weaknesses, and 
those of the order and propaganda he inaugurated. The 
Spaniard Loyola is seen in all his strong and weak points, 
and the whole is one cf the best theelpgical biographies 
of recent times. The author is a layman. 


Co 


Its History and Literature. By T. W. Rhys 
Davids, LL.D., Ph.D., Protessor at Universit — 
London. [American Lectures on the History of Reli 

First Series, 1894-1895.] (8vo, pp. xiii, 230. New 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


Professor Rhys Davids has thrown himself into the 
study of Booddhism, and of its southern or Pali canon, 
with a notable enthusiasm. This is the eleventh book 
he has written or edited on the subject, and to his labors 
was due the establishment of the Pali Soeiety to reprint 
the old Booddhist texts in the language used in India when 
Booddha was living. Of all English-speaking scholars 
he was the one whose standing naturally designated him 
as lecturer on the subject in the new American ‘series, 
and this volume contains the six lectures he delivered at 
seven points in America by invitation of the society 
organized in Philadelphiain 1891. He begins, of course, 
by discussing the relations of Booddhism to previous 
forms of Indianthought. Then he sketches the volumi- 
nous sources, the life of Gautama, the chief features of 
his creed, and its later corruptions, which in some cases 
amount.to a complete inversion of the sage’s teachings. 
Thus in the address of the Japanese abbot, at the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions, he finds little that is in 


Buddhism : 
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harmony with the original Booddhist teaching, as repre- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


British North America truths colored by his own experience and originality 


sented by the older (or lesser) “ vehicle.” Still less of Alberta, at Immisfail...... ...... 00: ssecscereseresenee senses senses July 7-9 than to repeat an abstract truth-covering the same 
Booddhism does he find in the system of esoteric Bood- New Brunswick, at Woodstock..................++-+000 October 13-15 ground. The successful-speaker gives himself along 
dhism of our times. The book is clear, readable, and of OMtario, at Lomdom .......+. svssveove verses seressee sesveenes October 27-29 with the truth. He presents facts, and by his voice and 
good authority on its subject. CD manner shows his own appreciation of them. Words 


4 s are largely abstract, impersonal, and conventional, while 

— What the Convention Emphasized the modulations of the voice, the lines of the counte- 

nance, and the flash of the eye, render them personal, 

sympathetic, and spontaneous. As an example, some- 
HE eighth International Sunday-school Convention, one may tell us an interesting personal experience, 
recently held in Boston, emphasized the spiritual much to our edification; then should he reduce it to 

needs of the youth of our times. The year 1896 is al- writing with all the care he could command, and then 
ready remarkable for problems in gospel missions, morals read it to us, it would be likely to have lost its force. 
of civilization, and fraternal relations between nations, That which is read and spoken, then, owes its force to 
There are, too, great American questions concerning the thought which engages the attention, and to that 
education, religion, commerce, and politics. Perilscan form of expression that best points out all its shades, 
only be met by those who love Christ and the systematic and which says it is true, and true tome. Is not here 
principles and life of his truth. Our youth must be thus the key to effective work? 
rooted and grounded. The Sunday-school is the one How frequently the hymns, the Scriptures, and other 
institution for the systematic instruction of youth in the parts of the service, are read in a manner that would say: 
Word of God, for their molding in the principles of “This is mere formality; it is the custom to do it. It 
Christ, for shaping their first ideas of conduct toward does not appeal to me, but I will simply call over the 
the community, state, and nation. The Sunday-school words, and you can interpret for yourselves.” Under 
is the occasion for planting the seeds of Christian citi- these conditions the congregation will do as the preacher 
zenship. Its responsibility is to lead the youth of the has done—allow the mind to remain in a negative state; 
world to faith in God and in Christ, with open Bible and they will not receive what the voice and manner of the 
loyalty to church, with exemplary teaching of love for speaker has failed to suggest. The speaker is a director 
everything good and the practice of the Golden Rule, of attention. 

and with patriotism that shall mean unselfish and un- One of the worst of pulpit faults is the “clergyman’s 

bigoted service of God and mankind. tone,” a half sing-song form of speech, with minor in- 

The convention emphasized the higher development tonations. This is wrong, since #ve use this form of 
of the teacher. It encouraged the humblest worker to- expression nowhere else in life. By this the whole 
ward the best methods and appliances. If the least ser- Bible and all the service are made sad and dreary. 
vice should be done with our best effort, then the highest This form of voice often renders the most hopeful pas- 
efficiency should characterize the Sunday-school teacher. sages indicative of despair. The Twenty-third Psalm, 

Mere question-and-answer teaching is playing. Pre- instead of a hymn of peace and joyful trust, is made 

r= suming to teach notions is trifling. The normal class is hopelessly dreary and depressing. The words whisper 
essential for Sunday-school teachers as the theological “ hope,” the tones whine “despair.” 

An Introduction to the Study of American Literaiure. By class is for ministers, The teacher should be called of | Another common fault has arisen through protest to 
epee kee bicdueaen . ee See God. God, with the teacher for teaching, is the funda- this form of voice, which may be termed the “ intel- 
American Book Company. $1.) mental. A burning love to save young souls is the lectual tone.” This is the cold, colorless, and formal 

Professor Matthews does not attempt a connected his- inspiration. form of speech. Hymns of praise and rejoicing are read 
tory of our literature, but a series of chapters on the -The convention emphasized the spiritual understand- as though the speaker were stating a proposition in 
most eminent authors, from Benjamin Franklin to ing and application of the Bible. We want students, not ‘geometry. The language of the heart is repressed, or 

Francis Parkman, with two chapters on other writers of critics. All who do not believe Old Testament matters transformed into formal, matter-of-fact statements. This 

recent date, and one on the colonial. The method of ought not to teach (?) a class. Teachers oughtto realize is almost as bad as the other, and should be avoided. 

the book is as easy and familiar as the plan. Each growing ability to utilize the powerful facts recorded in | Another prevalent fault in speaking is too rapid utter- 

writer is sketched with all sorts of details, which are the Old Testament. Jesus used them for teaching, and ance and too high pitch, like one chiting an idea up 

likely to interest the reader or student, a good deal after Paul, Peter, James, and John used them in their Epistles. hill. Self-control and repose are essentials. One idea 
the fashion of newspaper writing. His literary position The teacher who can succeed will know the whole Bible. should be handled at a time, and the attention should 
is appraised rather vaguely in most cases, And while it The superintendent who feels responsible to God will not be spread over tco much intellectual territory. 
is true that our literature is the most patriotic form of know the quality of the teacher. ‘ How often, especially in young speakers, as the sermon 

American art, it is hardly just to appraise Mr. Irving’s | The convention emphasized another step toward Chris- proceeds, the vuice rises higher and higher and becomes 

Americanism as “ stalwart,” or to use language equally tian union through Christian courtesies, with mutual more and more rapid, never pausing to impress an idea, 

strong of Mr. Longfellow, or to place the later Lowell helpfulness in the common cause of Christ, by affiligtions allowing no form of light and shade, and only culmi- 

beside the earlier, in this respect. Nor is it true that with the best minds of all sections, and with the devoted nating in a shriek which is meant to impress some great 

Cotton Mather “was one of the most ac‘ive in the perse- of all denominations, and the richest accomplishments of truth. This is nervousness—excitement, but not force. 

cution” of the Salem witches,-or that Jonathan Ed- faithful workers. ‘‘ Grace unto it!” Howling is not force, but frequently the speaker im- 

wards’s “ Treatise on the Will” represents a point of Boston, Mass. presses the hearers with the fact that he is simply 

view now obsolete. Mr. Leslie Stephens’s “ Hours in a COD excited, instead of calmly and masterfully impressing 

Library ” shows the contrary. : the great truths, ; 

- In a note to a list of state Sunday- There are as many kinds of speeches as there are 
ew Hampshire P P P . . . ‘ 
State Secretary school secretaries in The Sunday speakers, and this gives variety to their discourses, 
School Times for May 30,it was stated Some of the various styles are due to bad habits, and 
that ‘ the Editor will be glad to know of any errors or some are due to individuality. Some in manner are 
omissions in this list, which is, of course, subject tocon- timid and apologetic; rising inflections predominate, 
stant change.” A reader in New Hampshire writes to and in all they do they are exceedingly deferential. 
say that the list gives the name of John G. Lane as The opposite is equally bad; no audience will respond 
secretary in that state, whereas itshould beC. E.Quimby with warmth to sentiments from the lips of one whose 
of Tilton. Mr. Lane has not been secretary of the New whole manner suggests too much self-esteem. 

Hampshire organization for several years, and the po- Who are, responsible for the many pulpit faults? 

sition has been held by Mr. Quimby since April, 1895. Certainly the clergymen themselves are not blameless; 

but is there not some deficiency in their training? Do 
the seminaries furnish them all possible assistance in 
proper speaking? Perhaps only one hour per week is 


The Expansion of Religion: Six Lectures Delivered before the 
Lowell Institute. By E. Winchester Donald, Rector of 
Trinity Church in the City of Boston. (12mo, pp. v, 298. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, $1.50.) 


Most readers will take up this hook te see what man- 
ner of man has succeeded Phillips Brooks in Trinity 
Oburch. They will find in him a man of less than his 
predecessor's gigantic power to impress himself upon 
audience or reader, but otherwise of much the same 
order. He has insight, outlook, power of terse and even 
epigrammatic expression, and a large sympathy with all 
forms of the search for truth and for God, The charm 
which is lacking is Phillips Brooks’s wonderful freshness 
of thought and expression, which made men feel that he 
was looking straight at the fact, and through no distort- 
ing medium of either culture or philosophy or theologi- 
cal system. The book is a good one, and seeks to give 
us the bearings of the great but subtle transformation 
which is taking place in the modern mind. Dr. Donald 
contends that religion, not physical science or social 
movements, has been the operative force here, and has 
worked wonders even in the economic sphere of our 
social existence. He contends that it has done this 
through shifting its own perspective, and placing right- 
eousness in the foreground, once occupied by dogma. 
Thus the churches have been invaded by the tendency 
to expansion, and show it “ in the freer spirit, the wider 
hospitality, the more characteristic spirituality, which 
have begun to color all their ways.” 


By the Rev. Arthur S. Burrows 





Convention Calendar for 1896 


Summer School of Primary Methods, at Schooley’s 
Ts 00> Wasi capbine Toshessag sceces: Sincdewenteseesd ates July 6-11 
Montana, at Bozeman......... ......000 sssscsees secesseee soseeeees July 8-10 
Summer School of Primary Methods, at Asbury Park..July 13-18 
Summer School of Primary Methods, at Ocean City... July 20-25 





mer Se . devoted to it; perhaps some clergyman is assigned to 
Mississippi, A TIENEN ctuchics uignee scbeegeds aonciedes pilthannit July 22-24 the seminary, and takes charge of this branch. Often 
SN I I a dad wskdescce secice vecpecees oscoocede eves July 28-30 “ : : : 

2 one professor says, ‘‘ Get ideag, and expression will take 
Kentucky, at Owensboro ................ccccee ceceee veers August 25-27 f itself: ” hil h “ : 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill........ .................August 25-27 2 pene are’ wees — gover, Be inibued 
South Carolina, at Florence... 20... 00... ...ccs0e ..ee, August 25-27 with the spirit, and words will be given you.” Mean- 
Missouri, at Jefferson City ...... 2.0.00... ..cccsee, soceeeees August 25-27 Faults of Expression in the Pulpit while many fail, some are tolerated, and a few make 
Middle Tennessee; at Clarksville ......... ......000s.000 August 26-28 recckge B. Mydaen, a The Lath Cus Dat SUCCESSES. 
I MUTENGINUIIE cckccis okces stscns iccses ecbestios cesses August 28-30 eee Here is a contrast—a church comfortable and home- 


Massachusetts, at Northampton............... 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford 


SIND A dasiies LecSsbocbodsterstes taboo adibc coctendnd October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlington 


wssssseseeee October 6-8 i IS a fact of common experience that men are in- like, where’truth is preached, admission free, and a sign 
fluenced not only by what is said, but by the way out begging people to attend. On the other hand, an 
it is said as well. One does not write a letter ona mat- uncomfortable théater; the play trash, the prices for 


Pennsylvania, at Carlisle ...............ce00 sessssees sevees October 13-15 = of importance whes he — beve & personal unter sents high, the resalt “ ctanding-room only” at the 
Oblahsann, at El Remo. .oascccee ccesscsscjesces ences ees October 13-15 Vie¥s the lawyer does not submit his speech to the jury theatre, and empty pews at the church. Is any part of 
Michigan, at Kalamazo0.....ccccccccccccscce seseeee “November 17-19 12 Writing. The fact is apparent that we are not moved this due to a lack of effective delivery on the part of 
Tennessee, at Nashville ....... ecccece cccesscscesee November 17-19 20d swayed by abstract truth. What we have to say the preacher and a knowledge of the same by the actor? 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... November 23-25 becomes forceful and effective largely because it is per- | Hints for Bible reading : : 
Utah, at Salt Lake City ...... ...ccc..ccsssn seeseees November 27-29 sonal in its nature. It is more effective for one to give Interpret it as the word of God. 
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Interpret each pert in the light of its 
own meaning. 

Do not whine, for sacred things are not 
necessarily sad; and do not give great 
and joyous passages like remarks about 
the’ weather. 

Think each idea as you render it. 

Hinds on preaching : 3 

Impress your principal truths; one or 
two great thoughts impressed are worth 
fifty disconnected ideas. 

Impress the important ideas, and shade 
the unimportant ones; you cannot be 
strong all the time. 


Keep your, self-command, and do not’ 


rapt. 

Talk to many as you would to the indi- 
vidual, Of course your delivery should be 
ennobled and magnified. 

Give your message as though it were 
entitled to due consideration. 

Be in earnest. 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order. of 1000 or more lines to 
be used within a year, or for a space of not less 
than one inch each-issue for a year. Positions 
may be contracted for, subject to earlier con- 
tracts with other advertisers, provided such posi- 
tions do not conflict with the Publishers’ idea 
¢ the general make-up of the advertising pages. 

itions are never guaranteed to any advertise- 
ment of less than three inches space. An adver- 
tiser contracting for $1,000 werth of space, to be 
used within one year, may have, when prac- 
ticable, a selected position without extra cost 
except when the advertiser contructs for a posi- 
tion on the last page. For ali advertising con- 
ditioned on an «ppearance upon the last page, 
a@n advance of 20 per cent in addition to the 
reguiar. rate will be charged. For inside-page 
positions, on orders of than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
pr to approval as to character, wording, 

display. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. For Terms of 
Bubscription, see fourteenth page. 





For mind-tiredness use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. 8. W. Oley, Danbury,@onn., 
says: “I have used it in mind-tiredness from 
overwork, dyspepsia, and nervous conditions, 
and found it always very beneficial.” 


Special Notices 


Young mothers should early learn the necessity 
ef keeping on hanfi a supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well as 
for general cooking. It has stood the test for thirty 
years, and its value is recognized. 
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Educational 


PEIRCE, SCHOOL 


32d Vear. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes. ’ 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Founder and Principal. 
1865-1896. 


A Systematic Business Training 
Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
English education. 

Taree full courses: 

BusINess, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfally Assisted to Positions 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, '96."97, begin Monday, August 21, 1996. 
NIGHT SESSIONS, Monday, September 21, 1806. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 

heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 

courses, $300 a year. Sept.8 Write for illus, catalog. 

, F. D. BLAKESLEX, D.D., Principal. 

@RCESTER ACADEMY Preparesboysfor 

any College or Scientific School. Buildings 

new with every modern improvement of school- 

honse, dormitories, dining-hall, eymnasium, and 

infirmary. with trained nurse™ Playground a d oval 

unex year becins Sept. 9, 14%. D. W. 
mBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 
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J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 
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Price, $1.50 
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Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. 
Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D. 
A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


stamps it as in the highest degree authoritative. 


With an Introduction by Dr. Hilprecht, and with maps and profuse illustra- 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed by the publishers at 
the price quoted here, the publishers paying the postage. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, 
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tions. 
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~ Recent Research 


in Bible 


Its Progress and Results 


see Byres 


Professor Dr, Fritz Hommel 
William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 
J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 


Edited by Professor Dr. HERMAN V. HILPRECHT 


EVER before has there been published, on either side of the Atlantic, a book 
in which the clergyman, the intelligent layman, or the skilled specialist, could 
find the main facts concerning recent discovery in the East, with the bearing 

of such discovery on the Bible. 


12mo, pp. 275. 


In this book those. who have been most actively 
connected with the work in Palestine, Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, and Arabia, write inter- 
esting and often vivid accounts of their researches, the results of which are among the 


most wonderful and important ever attained. The name of the Editor of the book 

For the most part, the chapters have 
been printed in The Sunday School Times, but copious illustrations and permanent 
form give the collected articles as here presented a fresh and lasting value. 


book which every lover of the Bible ought to owz. 


Lands 


W. M. Ramsay, LL.D. D.C.L. 
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- Educational 





Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Avusurnpbace, Mass. (ten 
miles from Boston.) Boston standards of scholarship 
and conduct of life, with advantages of healthtul and 
beautiful suburban residence, the best musical and liter- 
ary entertainments in Boston, and convenient access to 
places of historic interest. Rowing and skating on 
Charles River ; out-door gares ; gymnasium and swim- 
ming-tank under careful hygienic supervision. Lectures 
on topics adapted to the ideal administration of home. 
Illustrated catalog free. Address, C. C. BRaGpown, Prin. 








Do Not Stammer 


Send for 60 page book to the PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Can refer wo John D. Wattles & Co., 
publishers of ‘The Sunday School Times. 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON 


Established 1884, Principal and Founder. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY for Young Ladies, West 
D REI SST Qs | pA school year Regine Sept. 14, 96. 
Good bh em oa Extensive grounds 
beartiful and healt location. Full academic and 
collegiate course, incinding languages, music, draw- 
ing, painting, etc. Terms fis0 per year. For catalog 
address the principal, R. DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 











MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
offers three collegiate courses. Music and art. 
marine! laboratories, cabinets, and observatory. The 
sixtieth year opens ae 17, 1896. Board and tuition, 
$250. rs. E. 8. MeEapD, President, 


















Educational 
«STEAM.. <> To Steams 

ENGINEERING fests) Engineers, 

rt Machinists, Elec 
(Loco,, Stationary and 1: | Workers, Draftsmen, 
moriacds ——— ; . Carpenters, Plumbers, 
echanics echanic- : 
al and Architectural ee ge Fee I 
Drawing; Plumbing; yore, y, 


men wishing to learn 

trades and professions. 
The International 

A Correspondence Schools 

Pox «53 Seranton, Pa. 


Heating; Architecture; 
Mining; Civil Engi- 
neering, etc. Referen- BA 
ces Bverywhere. Free : 
Circular. State Sub- 
fect you wish to Study. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 

For girls. Possesses finest private property in city. 

Boarding and day. 5th year. Academie, college 

reparatory, and musical depts. For illus. cat. and 

refs., address, Dr. and Mrs. JAMES Kh. DANFORTH. 


The Hudson River Institute 
A classical seminary of high grade for bovs and 
girls. Beautiful and healthful location in the Hudson 
River Valley. Conservatory of music, art,and elocu- 
tion. For catalogs address, Rey. A. H. FLACK, A.M., 
Principal, Claverack. NwY. 00 
MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VA. 
Term beqine Sept. 2,1866. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, grounds, 
and appointments. Board, etc., with full English 
course, 900. Write for catalog. MJ. BaLow1n. Prin. 
Hackettstown Institute 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 








SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE 832270, 


27th year begins Sept. 16. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any college, teaching, or business, French,German, 
art, music. Gymnasium. Coenartens payment direc- 
tor. Spacious campus and athletic field. re water, 
drainage perfect. H. K. TRASK, Principal. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 
Ashburnham, Mass. : 
Co-educational. Six courses of study. New buildings. 
Large gymnasium. Fine laboratories. | oe a year. 
Send for catalog to H. 8. COW ELL, Principal. 


; i Hieutstown, N.J. Pre- 
Peddie Institute eres iy ‘ollene. tench: 
ing, business. Courses in German, French, music, 
art. Both sexes. 29th vear opens Sept. 9. Address, 

Rev. JOSEPH E. PERRY, Ph.D., Prin. 

















Co-ed tional. Prepares for the bestcolleges. Music, 
art, elocution, and commercial branches. Best build- 
ing ofitsciass. Location unsurpassed. $255 per annum. 
Catalog free. v. W. P. Ferevson, B.D., Pres. 





BOSTON 


ine ee QLAMMMETEL 


For Christian Workers 


Gospel Hymns, : to 6, for devotional meetings. 
Excelsior Music Edition, 739 hymns, $75 per 100. 
Gospel Choir No. 2. $40 per 100 

Highest Praise, for the Sabbath-school. $30 per roo 
Christian Endeavor Hymns. $30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


9 INSTITUTE and Train 
41 Tremont 8t., Bas 
and poor welcome. 














A The Leading % Weung WOMEN 
CANADIA! Sr. THomas, OnT. 
COLLEGE » Low rates. ® pagean- 


nouncement. RINCIPAL AUSTIN, B.A. 





Q=s for catalog to M. V. Institute, Mystic, Conn. 
Chartered. Both sexes. 





r\HE WALL AND MOONEY SCHOOL for 
Boys. FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE. 





UPLIFTING SONGS The latest and best book 


for praise meetings, re- 
vivals, and Sabbath-schools. 35 cts. a peci- 
men pages . THEJOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati—New York—Chicago. 





ALL'S Eas’ an HE $. "Nos. 1 and 2 combined, $% 
Rave Mu, a eae 3 cts. Rethel Chimes for Sun- 
y-Schools, % pp., $1.50 per doz. Sample, 10 cts. 

R, H, RanDai, Pub., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


“ OXFORD” 
Revised Bibles, 
Parallel. Bibles, . 


etc., on fine white 
and the famous Ox- 
ford India paper. 





For sale by all booksellers, 
Send for catalog... 


Hewry Frown, 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 
33 East 17th Street, New York 


see THE BEST... ae 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by Puitie Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo. 958 pages. Cloth binding. $2.00 net. 
American S. S. Union, Philadelphia and N. Y. 





Drop us a postal card, and we 
will rend you a copy of the cur- 
rent issue of the Superintendent 
and Teacher F R BE, . 

WILDE & CO., Boston, Mass, 


MEMORIZING CARDS. 
Send 5 cents for 3 samples. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOMCO, 
122 Nassau St., New York, 


Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 


164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


Ww between the use of ordinary writin 
What a pers, and Boston Linen, 4 
Difference { ton Bond, and Bunker Hill. 


Complete samples for four cents. 
Sam’L Warp Co., 49 Franklin St., Boston, Mase 


Cornet Duets 
The cornet edition of LIVING HYMNS is arranged 
fSr one or for two instruments. Price, $1 per copy. 


John J. Hood 








1024 Arch St., Philad’a ; 940 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, July 11, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 





Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
These rates include postage: + 


OME COPY, ONE VEAL. 2.0.02... ..sccereseereesceces seseeeee S150 

One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 

To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

eee, £0 @ year, or $1.00 for five years, full pcyment 
J ice, ‘ 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as mony copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, §1. . ° 
For five or more copies in @ package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 
@ papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
¥ to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school ¥ their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others In the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This appliesto pack- 
age clubs at fifty cents pee copy, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided into smaller packages 
of five or more copies each, if desired, 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will included in 


the perkase. 
itlons may be made at any time to a club—such 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yoney club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
‘ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
@ as the papers may be reguired. 
han Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, ay: y, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
# year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
ve this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
m a package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
iatwenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
A ik club subscriber intends to change his or her 
yeas for a feW weeks only, we will mall an extra 
oP: as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. A!l addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the petiners by stating that 
_ ub he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

FMEA last VEAL WY...... 00.0000. sccteceecesersesecrreersee 

@ paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the tim id for, unless by special request. The 
papers a club will Invariably be discontinued 
Rethe expiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 

refore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
Yo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
ministers and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings cach. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers mist be ordered at one time, and they will 

et vidual ad 


be sent either singly to the indiv dresses, or in 
t package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y¥ the subscribers. 


i! , 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
ee to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
Bu bers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


DD EE 


MENNEN’S Poeratea Tatewm 
» Toilet Powder ; 


Approved by highest 9 
medical authorities as a 
perfect sanitary toilet 
preparation for infants 
* and adults, % 

: 


' Delightful after shav- 
ie ing. Positively relieves 
prick 


ly heat,nettlerash, 





j chafe skin, sunburn, 
etc. Removes blotches, 
implies, makes the skin smooth and healthy. | 
ake mo substitutes. Sold by druegists * 
Sor mailed for 3 cents Sam- F EE | 
ple matted (Name th's paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN Co., Newark, N. J. 
Pec eS CRESS SS SSS Se ee 


— 








2 iiteutes for 
Refreshments 
Handy Tablet 


requires neither sugar nor 
spoon to make healthful 
and refreshing drinks the 
moment it touches water. 
Sample by mail, 10 cents. 
The HANDY TABLET CO., 1081 N.Front St., Philadelphia, Fp, 




















WHITMAN'S Breit belie mite 
CHOCOLATE. "Hine 


-BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE bave been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer eucht to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa. 
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' Three New Books 
~ H. Clay Trumbull 


Prayer 
Its Nature and Scope 


These thoughts about prayer were for the most 
part brought out in hours of earnest discussion. 
They are written primarily for the meeting of dif- 
ficulties which trouble many minds with -reference 
to the true basis of prayer, its scope and its 
limitations. No one can intelligently read the 
book without gaining a clear conception of what 
prayer is, what it ought to be to every one, and 
why it is not always what it oughtsto be. 

Those who-have an interest in 
prayer will welcome Dr. Trum- 
bull’s helpful explainings and 
plain definings. 


Beautifully bound in 
dark blue, white and 
gold. 12mo, pp. 160, 


Price, 75 cents 


Or, The Blessing of Trials 


Words of comfort are needed by every one. 
The proffered words of comfort in this book are 
written out of experience in trials, and in, their 
blessing, and they show what we can gain through 
trials as in no other way. The book abounds in 
hopeful views of life, and in 
courage-inspiring revealings of 
the “bright side.” 


I2mo, pp. 160. 
Price, 75 cents 


Teachers’=- Meetings 
Their Necessity and Methods 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not 
a Sunday-school without a teachers’-meeting. \ He 
not only shows-why this is true, but he tells, with 
practical illustrations, how such meetings may be 
conducted successfully even under difficulties which 
are commonly supposed to be prohibitive of this es- 
sential exercise. Every superintendent who is in 
earrtest about the perfecting of the 
work of his school ought to know 
this book through and through. 
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I2mo, pp. 60. 
Price, 30 cents 





For sale by booksellers, er mailed 
by the publishers at these prices, the 
publishers paying the postage. 





John D. Wattles & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1031 Walnut Street. 
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“ Abide in Me” 


{By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. ] 


HAT mystic word of thine, O sovir-ign 
Lord! 
Is all too pure, too high, too deep for me; 
Weary of striving, and with Jonging faint, 
I breathe it back again in prayer to thee. 


Abide in me—o’ershadow by thy love 
—_ half-formed purpose and dark thought 
of sin; 
Quench, ere it rise, each selfish, low desire, 
And keep my soul as thine—calm and divine, 


As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own— 
So, when thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 
All heaven’s own sweetness seems around it 
thrown. 


The soul alone, like a neglected harp, 
Grows out of tune, and needs that Hand 

divine; 
Dwell thou within 

chords, 
Till every note and string shall answer thine, 


it, tune and touch the 


Abide in me: there have been moments pure, 
When I have seen thy face and felt thy 


power; 
Then evil lost its grasp, and, pas-ion hushed, 
Owned the divine enchantment of tue hour, 


These were but seasons beautiful and rare; 
Abide in me—and they shall ever be; 

I pray thee now fulfil my earnest prayer, 
Come and abide in me, and I in thee. S 


ra> 
Some Sweet Day 


(From a sermon by Russell H. Conwell, reported in 
‘the ‘Semple Magazine. | 


T WAS delightful last Thursday morn- 
ing to walk down from tte hotel at 
Niagara Falis, in the early morning, and 
gaze upon that magnificent cataract. I 
have seen it many times before. From 
my childhood days it has been a some- 
what familiar sight, and yet one never 
listens to its thunders, never gazes upon 
its restless progress, without being filled 
with a sense of its awful majesty, at any 
time and at all times. But I did not 
know what Niagara Falls could be; I 
bad not dreamed what magnificence God 
would bring to bear in the adornment of 
nature until Jast Thursday morning. I 
have been at the Falls in the winter, when 
the ice frosted itself into mountains, and 
when the quaking earth did shake the 
avalanches down and crush them under- 
neath the Falls,and I have thought it was 
then the grandest possible sight. I have 
been there in the summer time, when the 
great martyr river pushed on ceaselessly 
downward to the whisigeat, and through 
the next lake and out to the eternal ocean. 
And I have thought that was supremely 
sublime. But last Thursday morning I 
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saw a sight such as in my journeying up 
;and down this world I have never seen 
| before. 

| As the sun arose in the east, and I stood 
| close to the thundering Falls, surrounded 
by the misty clouds that rose upward like 
the billowy mist at evening time, I saw 
the gilding sunshine descending along - 
the lines of the Canadian hills and for- 
ests; but when it struck the tops of these 
white clouds that rose from the Falls, 
steaming up from the American side far 
around the horseshoe to the Canadian 
side, it filled every little particle of mist 
with the brightness of a diamond’s flash, 
and made the whole to appear like an 
ever-changing, rolling, fleecy rainbow. I 
did not know that Niagara Falls ever 
exhibited such beauty. I did not know 
before that any waterfall on earth could 
present such an unearthly, heavenly 
vision. All the beauties of contour and 
change, all the outlines of circular forms 
that nature could produce, were infused 
and transfigured with an indescribable 
shading of magnificent colors. 

When at last the sun lit up the banks 
of the deep gorge below those Falls, and 
glinted across the descending edge of the 
huge cataract, then rainbows from one 
side to the other played into each other, 
appeared and disappeared, seeming to 
interlace and to cross one another in 
every tint of radiance. The beautiful 
bow of God’s promise arched the lake 
and spanned the river, and overlap 
the Falls. . 

Suddenly, within a few feet of me, a 
rainbow formed, and its arch seemed to 

































lory ! . 

I have heard of rainbows at Niagara 
Falls; I have seen pictures of them, and 
I thought them .-” Bat never 
a glory like that did fill my soul at any of 
the sights of nature on whith I have ever 
looked. It was. Ni Falls trans- 
figured. On that beautiful spring morn- 
ing everything was at its best. I was 
lad I was there; I saw what Niagara 
Falls could be, and it is worth many a 
mile of travel and many a year of waiting 
to see what God can do with Niagara 
Falls. . 
I walked across the bridge to Goat 
Island, between the Falls, and then down 
to the edge of the Canadian Falls, and 
saw where the Table Rock had been 
broken off years ago. I remembered how 
| I went there with one I loved in my 
outh, and how we went out to that Table 
k, and clambered up its tower, and 
looked down upon the seething waters. 
But that tower is gone. The immense 
rock has disappgared; the Falls are some 
forty feet back flow from where they stood 
when first I visited Niagara Falls. One 
day, without a moment’s notice, that great 
rock caved down under an immense vol- 
ume of water, and was crushed, battered, 
and scattered, as its fragments rolled 
down into the waters of the whirlpool. 
Tower; mammoth rock, and cliff all gone 
now. Thé white surges of the foaming 
river in the place of what I saw years ago. 
I stood there and looked upon that sight, 
and as I thought of the loved faces long 
disappeared, and thought of God’s work- 
| ing with mankind, I came back from that 
with this thought in my mind, “ Be not 
weary in well-doing, for in due time ye 
shal] reap.” Due time, due time! The 
rainbows shall glow, the rocks shall fall, 

all in due time. 

I looked up on other cliffs alongside, 

“and said,.“In some sudden moment, 
somewhere, this very cliff on which I 
stand will be taken down under the Falls. 
Thie cliff beside me here will crush in an 
instant, and will be ground to sand in the 
river. This river will be filing its way 
ever, ever, back through the ages, till in 
due season will come the sudden evolu- 
tion, the instantaneous change. You can- 
not tell when they are going, but in due 
time there will be a great change.” 
Then I thought how God had carvéd out 
that river. ow these lakes first emptied 
into the Mississippi River; how they 
changed their course to pour into the 
St.-Lawrence; how the Niagara Falls 

to run seven miles below; how it 
had been working its way back through 
thirty thousand years of time. 

God working out his purpose through 
thirty thousand years has made the Falls 
just what they are to-day, and has trans- 
figured them with his rainbow as he did 
Jast Thursday morning. Then I thought 
what it is to be. Nothing ever “hap- 


























































































ecient 


pens” with God, nothing ever comes | 


without his preparation for it. There is 
no such thing as surprising God. In due 
time, in due time, all these things come. 
After a lifetime of seeing Niagara Falls I 
saw it transfigured at last, probably the 
last time I shall ever see it. Transfigured 
at last. In due time I saw it, in God’s 
own time. I thought how the disciples 
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SKIRT BINDING 


that is rainproof and sheds water. It 
wears—like the other S. H. & M.’s and 
does not turn gray like the cheap kinds. 
- Put it on your traveling and sea-side gowns 
if your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 





|} went up on the Mount of Transfiguration 
saw Jesus, his garments shining like 
the sun with all the beauties of heaven, 
and how they said, “ Let us live here, let 
us build three ta es here, one for 
thee, one for Moses, and one for El 
and let us stay here in this Mount o 
Transfiguration all oar lives.” They had 
seen Jesus transfigured. In due time they 
saw it. It wasthe plan.of God. It was 
worked out through many years of trial 
pain, and sorrow. The apostles had 
waited until they were old, but at last 
| saw it. In due time it came. 

hese high visions of the Christian 
experience, which are mentioned in this 
same chapter, do not come to us often, 
and to some of us they do not come until 
late in life; and many a Christian goes 
often to his Niagara Falls, with his 
spiritual observation, and does not see 
much beauty there. He hears other peo- 
ple tell of the glories of the rainboWand 
of the transfiguration, and he scarcely 
believes their testimony. He says, “I 
have never had any such a Christian ex- 
perience; my peace has never run deep 
like a river; I have never been lifted u 
to the seventh heaven, or into this high 
spiritual elation such as I hear other peo- 
pie mention in theirtestimony. I wonder 
if it is for me, that promise which comes 
as unto others? But, in due timg, in the 
right time, in God’s time, I shall see him 
transfigured, I shall have this Christian 
experience, if I faint not.” . 

volutions in life never come without 

previous preparation. It is not a surprise 
to God; it ought not to be a surprise to 
men. Wars are often a necessity, the 
result of previous sinful diseases in the 
affairs of mankind. The time arises when 
people must throw off the yoke of oppres- 
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sion, as Cuba is endeavoring to do. Let 
the blood flow. It isa necessity now, but 
it is “in due time.” It has come as the 
result of all the previous sinful prepara- 
tion, all the gathering of diseases and the 
concentration of those humors into a sin- 
gle sore, until at lgst there is no other 
way but the knife and the surgical epera- 
tion. Hence revolution and war is a 
necessity in due time in this evil world. 
I do not believe as long as evil exists in 
the world we shall get along without 
revolutions, though I am an advocate of 

among the nations. But peace is 
founded on righteousness. .. . 

We hear of Paul’s conversion on the 
mountain overlooking Damascus, but it 
was not sudden. The clouds had first 
appeared like a man’s hand. Alli his pre- 
vious training led up and brought him to 
that experience, and only the Apostle 
Paul could have kad such an experience. 
You ask that you may have the light of 
God shine around you as it shone around 
him, as one young man-expressed it this 
week. He desires to have a Christian 
experience that will let the “light into 
his soul.” He need not expect to have 
Paul’s experience. 
previous life or preparation or condition 
of things. They are all different. While 
he may have Paul’s happiness and trans- 
figuration, he will not have it the same 
way; it will not come in the same time. 
. . + The glories of Christian experience 
come in due time. We need to think 
very carefully on this subject, because we 
have children to care for as a church.... 

It is said by George William Curtis 
that two ladies, one of whom has been 
very prominent in our Christian work in 
this country, lived in the same home. 
They were cousins. One slept in a room 
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O MANY PEOPLE HAVE PRAISED 
painting done with Pure White Lead 
that we scarcely need to; but the fact 

remains that Pure White Lead and Pure Lin- 
seed Oil make the best —the most perma- 


To secure 


Pure White Lead 


For colors, the 


NationaL Leap Co.’s Tinting Colors are 
especially prepared for: tinting Pure White 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded’ 


Mettrgh 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
. Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } cin 
ATLANTIO nent and satisfactory — paint. 
tina this make sure that the brand of 
BEOOKLYN Sew Teck. 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERR 
por se is genuine (see list). 
MISSOURI 
RED GxAL St. Louis. 
SOUTHERN ° 
penne. anumoeunse> Lead to any shade required. 
WORLEY Philadelphia. 
SALEM 
CORwELL Salem, Mase. upon application to those intending to paint. 
KENTUCKY carpet 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


He has not Paul’s 





















from Abraham to Christ. 











issued. 
bound in stiff cloth covers. 


home study or in class teaching. 
which is a fact worth noting. 


Price, 30 cents 


1031 Walnut St. 









A Handy Pocket Chart 
of Jewish National History- 


You need it at least for the 
coming six months’ lesson study. 


HIS is a reduction of BYINGTON’S CHART OF JEWISH NATIONAL 
HISTORY, which, in wall-map form, has become so popular among 
Sunday-schools, as showing at a glance the main issues of Jewish history 


In response to the demand for a convenient pocket chart embodying 
precisely the same matter as the wall chart, this pocket edition has been 
It is printed on thin, tough map paper, in five colors, and is neatly 
It measures, when folded within its covers, 
4% X6% inches, when wide open 138% inches. 
clear the history which is its basis. 


When ordering the pocket chart from a bookseller, or from us, please 
state that you want Byington’s Pocket Chart of Jewish National History. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed 


by the publishers at this price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


i Broadway, New York. 




































It makes wonderfully 
Just the thing for the teacher in 
And it is attractively inexpensive- 
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e 
where she could look at the picture of ~ 
Marie Antoinette. In the very next little 
room slept the other cousin, and at the 
foot of her bed, made by the same artist, 
bought at the same store, was a picturesof 
Joan of Arc. Each girl, at the opening 
of her eyes every morning, looked upon a 
picture; one saw Marie Antoinette, and 
the other saw Joan of Arc. Whenever 
the first heard of the time of Louis XVI 
or of the time of Marie Antoinette, she 
was interested ; she read of its viciousness 
and vice and foolishness, and her mind 
followed the line of Marie Antoinette. 
The other heard of Joan of Arc, and 
whenever she saw a statue of Joan of Are, 
or heard any account of her, she thought 
of that picture she had seen. She loved 
to read anything about it. The one who 
looked upon the picture of Joan of Are 
has beconie one of America’s benefactors 
—a life so sweet and pure that the men- 
tion of her name carries with it a thalo 
and a blessing. The other. became one of 
the worst of characters—so bad that we 
do not mention it at all. Led there by 
the two pictures, one upward and one 
downward, by the inevitable law of the 
sequence of cause. Now, how shall we 
save the one that is gone into vice? 
How? It will only be by violent revolu- 
tion. The time must-come when God 
must break down the bar, when he must 
take down the knife; the time will come, 
if saved at all in the purpose of God, it 
will be through awful suffering and dread- 
ful repentance. But the way of the other 
lias been smooth. One shall yet see the 
transfiguration, The other may see it, 
but only through these violent changes, 
In due time one shall be judged, the other 
shall be rewarded. They could have set 
other influences in motion. 

I had thought to discuss that thought, 
that we ought, as a church, to take more 
interest in the saving of the children. I 
was reminded of this by seeing two girls, 
one coming through the fields in the 
country, her face scratched and bleeding; 
the other girl came through the road, 
with her face and hands ciean and her 
dress looking neat. One had og: 
the briars and the other by the road. 
Both had gotten home, one covered with 
rags and the other in the fresh purity ofa - 
joyful experience. It may be that you 
will say your child will be converted some 
day. Some day my child will be called 
of God. God will answer my prayer. 
But if saved at all it may be through the 
scratches and the briars and anxieties of 
life. But I thought how like human 
beings we are in our Christian experience, 
when the mother rejoiced over the one 
that was scratched and covered with 
blood more than over the one who came 
by the right road. They rejoice over the 
one that was lost more than over the 
ninety and nine that had kept the straight 
road all the time. Yet it is a great deal 
better to have kept in that road. The 
chiid that has been trained to righteous- 
ness, whose father and mother have taught 
them -the way of goodness, will see no 
such violent revolutions, though the rain- 
bow of glory shall be seen in due time. 

I had hoped to argue this thought with 
you, who, like myself, in t years, have 
thought that a man needed to be a very 
great sinner before he could be a very 
great saint. That is altogether wrong, 
and no great sinner ever becomes a great 
saint in this life but by a change so great, 
so violent, that we consider him a greater 
saint than the man who has followed the 
right road all his life. 





Church Furnishings 


Reduced Price 


to close out the remainder of the lot 
mer price, $1 each; or $1.60 for both 
each ; or $1 for both. Order at once. 
Two steel-plate engravings 
of religious sentiment - 
“ The Good Shepherd,” and “‘ The Shepherd of Jerusa- 


lem." Heavy paper, 2231 inches; engraving 1221 
inches. Postpaid, carefully packed, 60 cents each ; or 


$: for both. The Religious Press Association, 
1200 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For on oil. une LIG HT 
cotinmate tree. 5. Pe , mak Pear! &.. New York. 
PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A.B. &E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 

If you want Art Glass for a church 


ART GLASS it will be money im your purse te 
write to M. L. Staven, Jersey Shore, Pa., for catalog. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


For- 


Now, 60 cents 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Sarorio is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
; itsho conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
Bigs her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Saporro. Quick 
work can be done with Sapotto. Common s0ty 
and elbow scrvice belong to the past generation. 










This picture made from photograph taken by the Quad. 







Compact! Simple! 


A Practical Camera 


Inexpensive ! 


(nota mere toy) for 


$5.00 


ooo THE... 


QUAD 


is the omly camera us- 
ing the new quadruple 
plate holder. 
camtera. 454<45,x6 in- 
ches. Makes a picture 
344 X<3 


inches. See il- 
lustration. 

largest picture 
and the smallest cam- 
era combined ever 
made, A doubleconvex 
corrected achromatic 
lens, and a shutter for 
inst:ntaneous or time 
res. Instruc- 


tions with « each camera. 
If you send 2% cents 
with your order as a 


guarantee of good faith 


we will ship camera by 


a Cc, 


ce, 
to examination be 


you pay for it. 
ge 5c. in stamps 
= picture 
: and illa: ited cata- 


Size of 


§ ‘or 
$4.75, sub; a 











Be in fashion and use SaPoxso. No. 37. 
























“Admiration 


K for ble Ferris Waist fills 
: for the incp OF hittie and big. Taking Na- 


ture for its model, it is a comfort in 
, a luxurious adjunct to the 
of young women and old. 


; PERRI ? SENSE 


CORSET WAIST 


in all past om and Lg Short and extra 
oot eee Se low bust. Children’s, 25c. 
, He, to-@l. P 


oer eam by all retailers. 


“Whats in 


a name?” 


Everything. Security, durabil- 

ity, finish, peace of mind—if the 

name is 

“The DeLong Hook and Eye.”’ 
Never unhooks by itself, 


See that 


hump? 


Rromarpsox & DeLone Bros., 
Philadelphia. 
Also makerc of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 
‘ Pocket Manual 


A handy reference for memory training on common 

























CLOSE & CONE, (Dept. B,) 114 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
NEW YORK 


oh de dd. 


- 


$100 BICYCLES 


Ladies’ or Men's, at 


Don’t Buy a ~— 


CHEAP BICYCLE 


whose frame is made of welded tubing, but buy one that 
you can depend on, one that will not break in two when put 


to more than an ordinary strain. 


Our “Gold Standard” 


frames are made of Mannesman seamless steel tubing, the 
best that can be manufactured, and are fully guaranteed. 

Go where you will, you can find no such a bargain in a 
high-class wheel in the United States. 


A good Lamp and Bell,—with the guarantee of H. O’Neill & Co., 


good for one year,—goes with each Wheel sold 


Beas” These wheels will be sold for cash only. 





We will not even ship 


them C. 0. D. Neither will we deliver-them free outside New York City, 
Jersey City, or Brooklyn. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York 





means cleanliness. 

Oh, to feel clean! 

Who would’nt. use 
Pears’ Soap when 
it’s so economical, 
_luxurious, ~ healthful, 
cleansing. 

Delicate skins de- 
mand Pears’ Soap. 


Is your's delicate? 
Wears to the thinness of 
a wafer. Avoid substitutes. 
Pears? ithecrigina) ShaVing Stick 
is unrivalled. 
Sold cverywhere— Used everywhere, 

















branches, rules of grammar, arithmetic, histor X yee 
tuation, lawful contracts, penmanship, etc. N uch é 
formation in small space, and handy when wanted. 
Price has been 25 cents. Will close out the few remain- 
ing at 15 cents, postpaid, by mail ; or two copies for 25 
cents, stamps or er. 
_Retistous Press Association, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
SEA MARSH'S Patent Antomatic Funnel or | 
Lamp Filler, and rou will have no papee | 
tronble with over-filling your lam 
7 15 cents, Agents find it agreat seller. Ag 
dress, Automatic Lamp Filler Co., Gouverneur, N.Y 









BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





SUN PASTE 


“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 











The Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 


Glasgo, Conn., offers $1,000 in premiums for 
the best work done with Glasgo T willed Lace Thread. The prizes are divided 
into four classes, giving every one an opportunity. 








$1,000 CASH PREMIUMS 








Extra 
Lace sed. 
free. Sample spool of 











the publishers will refund to 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, tadainion an advertisement of a 
subscribers any money that they lose 


zes will also be given to those using the greatest amount of Glasgo 

Particulars of competition in detail with sample of thread sent 
ge0 yards, ro cents. 
THE GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Box 9, Glasgo, Conn. 


SHIRT WAISTS 


_ with laundered 
Collar and Cuffs 
‘at a decided re- 
duction—wa ists 
that have been 
selling for $1.00 
we now offer at 


60 cents 


and prepay pos- 


tage, 
The Waists 
are in pink, blue 
and black stripes, 
with reinforced ‘Yoke, large Bishop sleeves, 
very full back, front gathered in pleats, laund- 
ered perfectly. At the above price—0 cents 
ie eS ee eee 


STRAWBRIDGE & ( & CLOTHIER; 


"PRY aoobs, PHILADELPHIA. 

ain’ an —_ 

ALA. lee WN, Ny 4 

The “ LINENE” are the best and most economical : 
a > my! being reversible, one 

dar le equal to ¢wo of any other kind A box of ten 

by tall lo ate 
























liars or five pairs of cuffs for t 
A am le cotiag one Sy 
cen ame je and 

E IBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
71 Franklin St,, New Y 4 Exchange P1., Boston. 


IDEAL SPRING BEDS 


Our Booklet, “ Wide-Awake Facts about Sleep,” 
illustrating and describing them, sent free. An up- 
to-date pocket map of your state, sent on receipt of 
three two-cent stam ps. 

Foster Bros. M'r’e Co., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. ¥. 


ite Bicycles 














“ar! 345.00 
thduversUnion, 162 Pew Geena teeth ees 
The “Twin Comet” 

Lawn Sprinkler 


will sprinkle four times 
greater area than any 
other sprinkler made. 
AGENTS WANTED. Can make 
big money. Price, . Sent 
on trial, express prepaid. 
Made for J. B. Fellows & Co., 
; = ae Mass. E. Stebbins 
Mt. Co., cael = and 
mfrs , Springfield, 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Com on 


Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 


NET TO INVESTORS ON 5 YEAR, Ist 
MORTGAGES on improved farms in Red 
nes Bly yt ofa. Write to pe, 
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ordering or in making concernin: 
enya eden fa paper will oblige the 
to wary © that you 





ishers, as well as the advertiser, 
advertisement in The Sunday School Ti imes. 





of a party not having good commercial credit be inadverteatly inserted, 
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